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ESPONSIBLE public officials and re- 
sponsible party leaders in the United 
States have almost unanimously re- 
jected appeasement and isolationism as a 
broad international policy. The immensity 
and the imminence of the world crisis have 
become more widely recognized since it has 
become apparent that two years of open 
conflict have strengthened rather than 
weakened the Nazi war and propaganda 
machine and that the fall of England would 
put this country in a state of siege—a siege, 
perhaps from the Pacific as well as from the 
Adlantic, that would threaten first our insti- 
tutions and then our soil itself. 
Appeasement grew out of several well- 
recognized public attitudes in this country 
and England and France. We were Maginot- 
minded, believing that a line of forts or a 
breadth of salt water would protect us, with- 
out counting the hours of flying time or the 
miles of undefended seacoast lying between 
us and danger. We liked to believe that this 
war was Czechoslovakia’s affair, or Poland’s, 
or France’s or Great Britain’s, refusing to 
believe the Nazi leaders who assured us that 
it was a total war on the total world, and 
therefore our war. Or we were sentimental 
pacifists, unwilling to implement our pac- 
ifism by participation in a plan of world 
security, and hesitant to abandon our 
pacifism even when half the world took up 
arms against us. 
But perhaps these attitudes were less im- 
portant ingredients in the appeasement or 
Eptror’s Note: This article is based in part on the 
author's address of May 20, 1941, before the joint meet- 
ing in Washington of the Eastern Regional Conference 
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isolationist mentality than a general disin 
clination to change our habits. The inertia 
of established routine is comfortable to the 
consumer, to management and labor, to 
military officials, and to civilian public ad 
ministrators alike—even the professional 
critic of any of them is likely to persist in 
outworn habits and to continue to criticize 
in an obsolete term of reference. But when 
world changes occur not only at blitzlike 
tempo but at a rate of change that increases 
monthly, we must keep our habit patterns 
mobile. 

We have officially abandoned the policy 
of appeasement, which in the United States 
took the form of ignoring the threats closing 
in on us. It has been well expressed as an 
attitude of “‘guns and butter too,” “business 
as usual,” or just plain “normalcy.” The 
next job was to make some basic changes in 
our habits in order to meet the needs of the 
crisis when at last we recognized that there 
was one. We have made some startling 
changes which have begun to break the log 
jam of inertia. The selective service pro- 
gram, undertaken at a time when we were 
legally at peace, was a great break with our 
traditions, and the development of a real 
army and a two-ocean navy immediately 
changed the habits and toned up the morale 
of our military officers, who are an increas- 
ingly important part of public administra- 
tion. Industry and management are rapidly 
changing their habits from those of a cau- 
tiously contracted economy to one of enor- 
mous expansion, while at the same time 
transforming their output from civilian to 
military production. 

It was not evil or unnatural while the 
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spirit of normalcy prevailed for managers 
responsible to the owners of industry to 
hesitate at first when asked to undertake 
vast expansion; it was not astonishing to 
find some of them reluctant to work in vir- 
tual partnership with government agencies, 
to sacrifice their regular customers for de- 
fense contracts, and to pool ideas and trade 
secrets and facilities. These were painful 
and acute habit dislocations. In effect, stra- 
tegic businesses were being asked to work 
in a national program rather than to con- 
tinue to work out their own normal and in- 
dividual destinies. Partly by volunteer ef- 
fort, for which great credit is due them, 
partly as a result of the tax inducement 
offered for expansion, and partly because 
of the persuasion of priorities, they have 
undertaken with increasing rapidity to 
do so. 

At the same time, labor, after living since 
the great depression in an attitude of con- 
traction, has begun to change its habits. The 
public has been well informed about strikes, 
but the public has not been told how exten- 
sively labor has taken down the bar against 
expansion, reversed its policy of normalcy 
by such things as training of apprentices 
and cooperation with management in train- 
ing programs; how it has renounced juris 
dictional disputes, accepted two and three- 
shift jobs, consented to arbitration or medi- 
ation before stopping work; and how lead- 
ers of previously antagonistic factions in the 
C.1.O., the A.F. of L., and the Railway 
Brotherhoods have come together in a coun- 
cil for the furtherance of the common de- 
fense effort. 

The general public, too, has begun to 
leave the paths of normalcy. It is accepting 
without protest—rather, it has virtually de- 
rmanded—increased income taxes, and it is 
willing to take substitutes for consumers’ 
goods or to curtail their consumption 
sharply. Gadgets like aluminum ice-cube 
trays and other items essential only to keep- 
ing up with the Joneses are being given up 
remorselessly in a crisis that threatens our 
national liberties. 
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No group or interest has had a perfec; 
record, but business, labor, and the geney, 
public have on the whole undertaken 4, 
manage their affairs for the common pur 
pose of national defense. The businessmap 
and the labor leader are no longer respon 
sive solely to their individual and norm, 
interests, but their important decisions of 
policy are being made as a part of a grea 
general program that is demanded by th, 
electorate, sanctioned and urged by th 
Congress and the legislative bodies of th, 
states and their subdivisions, and affirmed 
and directed by the President and executiy¢ 
officers at all levels of government. In short 
there is no longer a sharp line separating 
private management from public adminis 
tration. There is a common national obje 
tive to which normalcy has no relevanc 


Change in Approach Required 


~ fundamental decision has been made 
normalcy shall not be our national pol 
icy. It is now up to the administrators of 
our national effort to discard the habits of 
mind and the mental inertia that were the 
principal ingredients of normalcy and to 
administer as directly and effectively as pos 
sible the program that is clearly demanded 
by democratic decision. The time is short 
we must root out every vestige of adminis 
trative normalcy which is at this moment 
impeding and may defeat our program of 
national defense. 

Accordingly those who are public admin 
istrators in the usual sense of the term, 
whether dollar-a-year men, paid consult 
ants, or old-line civil servants, are under a 
tremendous obligation to readjust then 
approach to administration. The work of 
the government official is no longer a smal! 
negative segment of our national effort. 
There can no longer be a double standard 
of morality for business and government 
under which business is expected to provide 
all the enterprising effort and may therefore 
claim freedom from procedural restrictions 
while government sets the moral standards 
and remains obliged only to be chastely 
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xrupulous in adhering to mid-Victorian 
codes of procedure. 

Such a change in approach is now taking 
place, and it must proceed at an even faster 
tempo to set aside outworn general attitudes 
and to retool our administrative habits and 
attitudes. Administrative normalcy must 
vield to the needs of total defense. 

In federal administration particularly, 
but also in state and local governments, 
there are habits of mind which we should 
make especial efforts to change. My tract is 
naturally directed mostly at problems of fed- 
eral administration, which I have had the 
best opportunity to observe. 

One of these problems is jurisdictional 
jealousy among governmental agencies. As 
much stoppage and bottlenecking of defense 
effort can be caused by “gun and butter” 
public officials as by reluctant industi ialists 
or recalcitrant labor leaders. An English 
observer once remarked, “The trouble is 
that you people regard your departments as 
compartments.” This attitude in the public 
service is all too prevalent and may even 
amount to a willingness to delay a function 
vital to defense rather than see the other 
bureau administer it. In industry this atti- 
tude would amount to sabotage. 

There is the related phenomenon of a 
marked resistance in permanent agencies to 
the work and the personnel of emergency 
coordinating and advisory bodies. The pol- 
icy of using existing agencies wherever pos- 
sible is sound, but it should not keep us 
from introducing new ones when needed, 
with the personnel necessary to secure effec 
tive coordination or to do unprecedented 
jobs required by the emergency. On the 
other hand, the new personnel is too likely 
to dismiss the members of old-line depart- 
ments as routine bureaucrats and to over- 
look the value and the breadth of skills 
already at the service of the government. 

A second bad habit is that of hobby rid- 
ing, the process of hitching our old program 
to the tail of the defense kite and rationaliz- 
ing its priority. Everyone wants to get on 
the defense band wagon for a program 


which may or may not be useful now. This 
habit is akin to the one of “superimposing,” 
which is the tendency to do the old job first 
and the emergency job next. We are already 
past the stage in industry of superimposing 
defense production on normal production; 
we are substituting it and dispensing with a 
lot of normal output. Government must 
follow suit, and must reduce activities that 
can be cut down without too much injury 
to sound programs of social advancement— 
programs that must be conserved in a time 
of total defense. Not everything is essential; 
something has to yield, and we should be 
willing to review and cut old programs 
where they do not meet that standard. 

Procedural overcoordination is another 
vice that has to go. Uniform procedures, in- 
vented primarily to prevent irregularities in 
a service where the negative virtues were 
paramount, may be worse than useless in a 
crisis. If you assume that speed and decision, 
not perfectionism of procedure, are the 
paramount considerations, you must free 
the line for action. Public administration, 
in spite of its great strides forward, has been 
preoccupied for a couple of decades with 
procedural and staff functions and has given 
relatively little consideration to the line 
functions. In an emergency the line has to 
be able to act, it must act, and it will act if 
the controls are not too meticulous. 

To achieve decision and speed we should 
not cut down staff work. On the contrary 
we should increase it, but in the area of 
policy coordination rather than procedural 
perfection. We must remember that policy 
and planning are the directing forces of ad- 
ministration, and first attention should be 
given by staff workers to determining the 
things that need to be done and the order 
in which to do them. On these grave and 
troublesome problems we suffer from a 
lack of machinery for concerted thinking, 
and we need planning machinery relieved 
from the burdens but not divorced from the 
decisions of day-to-day operating problems. 
Where everything has priority, nothing has 
priority, whether in the production of arma- 
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ments or in other fields of governmental 
activity, and new staff techniques for deter- 
mining the order of business are critical 
needs of the times. 

The federal government has about 
reached the point where there are no longer 
two civil services—a classified civil service 
with job security and a political civil service 
subject to the spoils system. Patronage is 
practically out. Now is the time for the ofh- 
cials in permanent agencies to take a chance 
at adventure. Personal security will be 
meaningless without national security, and 
there will be no national security unless 
public officials are willing to set an example 
of boldness in their personal careers. The 
habit of putting “job security”’ first will be 
fatal to the dynamics of public affairs if 
overdone, for as needs change it will be 
necessary for administrative personnel to 
overcome inertia and change with them. 
Unless trained administrators in permanent 
“safe” posts are willing to take the risks of 
insecurity when called to major defense 
posts, the merit system will have failed in a 
crisis and we shall deserve to get patronage 
restored. 

Another habit dangerous to the public 
business is that of “conferencing.” The 
habit of endless parlance results in what 
one learned academe calls a “‘cross-steriliza- 
tion” of ideas. There are specific procedures 
that can be helpful in directing conferences 
into productive effort, but they are worth- 
less unless the conferees intend to get things 
done. Interdepartmental conferences are 
particularly prone to “conferencing.” As a 
famous writer said about disarmament con- 
ferences, everybody sits around waiting for 
the other fellow to make a mistake. Confer- 
ring becomes an efficient device in a crisis 
only when it is related to action and is not 
an escape mechanism from decision. 

‘““Memorandizing” is nearly as deadly a 
habit. The late Colonel Patterson of the 
National Cash Register Company dreaded 
the advent of the typewriter and bitterly 
fought its adoption by his own offices. The 
quantities of useless words typed on paper 
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in government offices remind us of his diy, 
prophecies. Too many administrators wri; 
memoranda to their subordinates whey 
they could telephone them, or better sjjj 
walk into their offices for a direct convers, 
tion. Direct conversation will settle mattey. 
for it promotes understanding and awaken 
an interest in actual accomplishment 
memorandum, on the other hand, leads ; 
another memorandum, and then furth, 
memoranda are required to straighten ou 
minor misunderstandings, because the jn 
pulse of the memorandizer is never to con 
tribute to the common effort but always ; 
get the record straight or to safeguard his 
own position in the eyes of someone wh 
may be writing history or determining eff 
ciency ratings. Time is short, stenographers 
are scarce, typewriters soon will be, and pe; 
haps paper and carbon as well. Reams oi 
defensive and self-serving words are droned 
into dictaphones daily. The governmen 
official who is trying to get away from nor 
malcy must make every memorandum as 
brief as possible and as clear as possible and 
then throw it away unless it permits actior 
by the official who is to get it. 

One of the great living masters of literan 
style, as soon as national necessity made hin 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, instructed 
his subordinates thus: 


, 


Let us have an end to such phrases as these: “! 
is also of importance to bear in mind the following 
considerations. . .,” or “Consideration should be 
given to the possibility of carrying into effect 
Most of these woolly phrases are mere padding 
which can be left out altogether or replaced by a 
single word. Let us not shrink from using the shor 
expressive phrase, even if it is conversational. 


“Chartism” is another habit that the ad 
ministrator might well forget. The current 
emergency and our efforts to meet it fre 
quently cannot be disposed of by a neat 
diagram in two dimensions. Organization 
charts of large and complex agencies ar 
self-defeating because they are taken seri 
ously. If they are organized effectively, the, 
defy charting by any discovered technique 
It is one thing to define responsibility and 
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authority, either orally or in writing, and 
another thing to be so preoccupied with 
oversimplified kindergarten drawings on a 
formal organization chart that we overlook 
the realistic setup by which a living organi- 
zation functions and the complex of inter- 
plays that a group organism represents. 

A chart of a large organization cannot be 
realistic because there are toe many lines 
connecting its various branches to be de- 
picted in a single scheme. There are the 
tines of the administrative hierarchy, usu- 
ally determined by the power to hire and 
fire; the lines along which formal orders 
may be given, determined often by statu- 
tory definition; the lines along which infor- 
mation and advice are transmitted; the vari- 
ous sets of lines by which papers and docu- 
ments, the outward evidence of work being 
accomplished, flow from person to person; 
the various lines of administrative and tech- 
nical supervision; and the shifting lines of 
unofficial pressures and influences, often 
more important in administration than any 
of the formal connections. These are some 
of the lines within a single agency, but the 
important agencies today do their most im- 
portant work through other lines, often to 
totally different levels of government or out- 
side the government altogether. The organ- 
ization chart is an invitation to forget all 
but a single set of lines of interdependence, 
and rarely will two persons agree on just 
which set the chart is meant to depict. Draw 
charts if you must, but then file them away 
in a locked box until the war is over. They 
are usually out-of-date before the drawing 
ink is dry anyway. 

Three other outworn habits should be 
mentioned briefly in this sermon although 
they may be extremely hard to dislodge 
from the normalcy of our administrative 
system. One is the reluctance to delegate 
authority and responsibility or the disin- 
clination to take the trouble to compel sub- 
ordinates to make decisions. I seriously 
doubt whether most people like responsibil- 
ity even if they want authority. The terrible 
centralization of governmental action at the 
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top of important departments is choking 
action and prematurely aging high admin 
istrators. The muscle of decision in subor 
dinates is hardened only by exercise. An 
other outworn habit is “expertise” or “guild 
ism.” The surest way to ossify a public 
service is to create barriers between it and 
private citizens, yet every body of experts 
is tempted to set up unnecessary formal 
restrictions against invasion by the layman. 
“We have a profession, don’t you butt in,” 
is the common attitude. Third, there is a 
new tendency in some quarters to spill over 
to columnists and make a public fight out 
of a purely administrative decision. To the 
journalist “names make news,” but prob 
lems that could best be settled by impersonal 
discussion are only confused by being per 
sonified and made into causes célébres. 
These attitudes of mind are not peculian 
to government, but in the present crisis they 
are peculiarly dangerous in government. 
They threaten the new and hard-won pres- 
tige of the merit service. They cannot be 
completely cured by structural adjustments; 
they require administrative psychoanalysis, 
perhaps even administrative surgery. Ad 
ministrative massage is not enough. 


Accomplishments of Past Year 
B" the picture is not entirely a gloomy 

one. Although we cannot be satisfied 
with our progress because so much more 
needs to be done than we can do, public 
administration has made great and original 
contributions to the remarkable accom 
plishments of the past year. We have avoided 
many of the mistakes of 1917 because we 
have today an administrative sophistication 
that was then unknown, a strong govern- 
ment rather than a weak one, a whole bundle 
of ties between governmental levels, and a 
personnel and public adjusted—thanks to 
the last few years of governmental entrepre- 
neuring—to innovation and to the execution 
of new programs. By the Reorganization Act 
of 1939 the Chief Executive has for the first 
time in our history been equipped with 
managerial arms for over-all action, includ- 
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ing special facilities for emergency manage- 
ment. Without this equipment, howeve1 
imperfect it may still be, the task of the 
last eleven months could not have been ac- 
complished. The growth of the merit system 
and the growing prestige of government 
service have been invaluable assets to the 
program. 

Many federal agencies have re-evaluated 
their operating habits and have expedited 
their procedures tremendously to facilitate 
the defense program. Among others too 
numerous to mention, a few examples may 
be cited by way of illustration. 

Staff activities and responsibility have 
been conspicuously decentralized at many 
points. The War Department, for example, 
has decentralized its personnel offices. The 
Civil Service Commission has decentralized 
to the departments the administration of 
promotions within and between positions 
in the lower grades, and has decentralized to 
field offices a great deal of the work of re- 
cruiting. Plans are being made for the re- 
moval from Washington of agencies that 
can operate elsewhere, and for the expansion 
of field offices in order to decentralize fed- 
eral personnel. Such moves would relieve 
the terrible pressure for office space from 
which federal agencies in the District of 
Columbia are suffering. The employees who 
would be moved out would be inconven- 
ienced, but no more than those who have 
been moved in. Normalcy is always more 
pleasant. 

Operating procedures have been stream- 
lined for the crisis. Much authorizing and 
appropriating legislation has been revised 
to permit greater flexibility of administra- 
tion during the emergency. The United 
States Housing Authority has reduced the 
amount of time required to process and con- 
struct a housing project by about 60 per cent 
and the number of administrative steps in 
volved by about one-third. The Civil Serv- 
ice Commission has revised its internal 
operations in order to give twenty-four hour 
service to defense personnel actions. The 
emergency coordinating agencies have de 
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liberately made extensive use of the bes 
industrial experts and managers that coul¢ 
be found. 


Further Revision Needed 

\ i in many respects federal administra 

tion needs to be revised considerably 
adjust it to emergency needs. The tradition! 
system of personnel classification does not fy 
the new types of work that the federal go, 
ernment is doing. Fundamentally classifica 
tion is necessary if only because it has th. 
effect of making supervisors define duties 
and responsibilities. But experience in the 
emergency agencies has shown that the time 
required to prepare job descriptions and 
clear them, in spite of the prompt service 
now being given by the Civil Service Com 
mission, is one of the more serious bottle 
necks in staffing a new expanding agency 
Classification is particularly difficult in a 
new agency; classification concepts and pra 
tices should be reviewed and its procedures 
should be expedited. 

Furthermore, there are types of jobs to 
which classification as it is now conceived 
and administered should not apply. It is 
impossible while hiring top men to preserv¢ 
an immaculate distinction between the de 
scription of the job and the qualifications o! 
the man to be appointed. Normal classifica 
tion standards emphasize supervisory fun 
tions and provide for compensation accord 
ing to duties and responsibilities. Top jobs 
are not susceptible to the same standardiza 
tion and grading and comparison as those 
entailing more routine work. This problem 
is not peculiar to the emergency, but the 
necessities of the times are bringing it 
acutely to the fore. The entire concept of 
classification should be re-examined with 
the view of considering the man to fill the 
job at the same time that the duties of the 
job are being prescribed. Above the salary 
level of, say, $4,600, it would be more satis- 
factory to have compensation depend simply 
upon rank rather than upon classification of 
duties. This plan, however, would require a 
big change in mental habits of classifiers. 
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In repetitive jobs, on the other hand, the 
present movement toward the adoption of 
standard job specifications and classifications 
isa helpful one that should be encouraged. 
it certainly should be possible to have job 
spec ifications, titles, and classification sheets 
for hundreds of positions now receiving 
spec ial treatment. 

Many federal agencies, both old-line de- 
partments and emergency offices, have set 
up stenographic and clerical pools partly 
in order to be able to transfer stenographers 
and clerks from the pool to newly created 
vacancies and thus to reduce the time lost 
in recruiting new employees. The pool it- 
self can be replenished by periodic blanket 
requisitions for as many employees as have 
been lost. Some of the emergency agencies, 
however, have been seriously handicapped 
by the delay necessary in requesting and re- 
ceiving a list of eligibles from the Civil 
Service Commission, in interviewing the 
eligibles, and in getting those who have been 
appointed into active service. It has been 
suggested that a central stenographic and 
clerical pool might be established for the 
entire federal government. This pool could 
be supplied through a mass recruitment 
program supervised by the Civil Service 
Commission. The Commission § could 
undertake a basic training program for these 
employees and would then be in a position 
to transfer needed and trained personnel to 
any federal agency within a few hours. 

In the planning field, as well as in per- 
sonnel practice, a change in habits is needed. 
Decisions are being made daily in Washing- 
ton which will affect the country’s physical, 
social, and economic pattern for a century 
to come. Such decisions are in many and 
diverse fields—industrial plant locations, 
transportation and highways, labor and 
wage policies, housing projects, price and 
procurement policies, welfare and social 
projects, power and water projects, not to 
speak of the creation of whole new industries 
such as aircraft, shipbuilding, and muni- 

tions. The planner, if his studies are to in- 
fluence the decisions for the soundest im- 


mediate and long-term pattern, must intrude 
more into the action field than he would in 
normal times. He must not wait for a per 

fect study. He must find out where decisions 
are being formulated and put his suggestions 
in at the point of origia. 

Agencies especially charged with planning 
functions have been too greatly inclined to 
strive for long-range perfection, while less 
meticulous operating officials, aware that 
delay may be the worst possible decision, 
have gone ahead on a makeshift basis that 
fixes the outlines of future policy beyond the 
poor power of the planner to add or detract. 
Long-range planning needs to be done, but 
the responsible administrator needs the help 
of an adviser who is willing to cut his coat 
to fit his cloth, or to provide temporary plans 
so that the urgent decisions of the moment 
may be as harmonious as possible with long 
term policy. 

The art of administration always consists 
of bringing together various skills to accom- 
plish a certain purpose, and one of its more 
difficult tasks has been to fuse the skill of 
the industrial expert with the skill of the 
government administrator in the emergency 
defense agencies. Technical specialists from 
research organizations and private corpora- 
tions, wholly unfamiliar with federal pro- 
cedures and operations, have been preoc- 
cupied with the specific task for which they 
were appointed and have been unable to 
decipher some of the necessarily intricate 
procedures of the federal government. It is a 
waste of personal resources to take up the 
time of such men with administrative work 
in which they are not interested and for 
which they are not suited. To make it 
possible for them to work effectively in a 
federal agency, they should be provided with 
highly trained administrative assistants, 
men skilled in federal procedures and able 
to relieve these scientific and industrial ex- 
perts of the burden of administrative detail. 

There is need in this departure from 
normalcy to keep the defense organization 
flexible. Emergency agencies should not be 
frozen into statutes but, as in World War I, 
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wide latitude for executive discretion in 
creating and changing them should be 
permitted. This in turn calls for continuous 
over-all organization work in administrative 
management, to which the Bureau of the 
Budget has been making so brilliant a con- 
tribution. 

The Army has had to depart from nor- 
malcy not only in its size but in the organ- 
ization of combat divisions, in motorization 
and mechanization, in the complete redraw- 
ing of its plans and specifications for air- 
planes, tanks, and ordnance since June 10, 
1940, and its changes in procurement 
methods and regional organization, to men- 
tion only a few innovations. Public admin- 
istrators are in a position to make a real 
contribution to the effectiveness of army 
activities by studying and improving the 
cumbersome and long-drawn-out budget 
procedure, requiring all too much precious 
time between appropriation requests and 
contract lettings. 

As long as we could think of government 
as an institution apart, dealing only with a 
narrowly restricted sector of our national 
life, it was possible to set up federal agencies 
cafeteria-style: each function in a separate 
compartment and all compartments served 
by the same staff. Anyone wanting federal 
service could come and get it. But some of 
the newer agencies have jumped past the 
stage of restaurant service and have become 
dieticians so that the old approach must be 
abandoned. Our system of organization for 
such purposes may be set up in broad outline 
according to function, but special divisions 
must be organized according to the groups 
to be served. The Office of Production Man- 
agement, for example, which originally was 
organized strictly on a functional basis with 
divisions of priorities, production, and pur- 
chases to deal with industry as a whole, has 
recently reorganized these divisions by creat- 
ing within them various commodity sections. 
The three functional divisions will still have 
authority over the flow of work, but a special 
section will be responsible for the problems 
of any particular industry and will see that 
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they are properly assigned and expeditious 
handled. Here is an example of a te mporar 
organization voluntarily adjusting itself , 
the needs of a fast changing nonnorm, 
situation and gearing itself up to tie in , 

industrial capacities of the nation to thy 
total defense requirements of an all. 

effort. 


The Challenge to the Career Servic, 


7 E crisis is presenting a fundamental jo} 

to all of us in the field of public adminis 
tration who have been trying to raise its pres 
tige and to secure acceptance of a permanen 
administrative service in which men an¢d 
women of training and high ability can fin 
a career. The question now is whether thos 
who have been so trained and who are ident 
fied with government as a permanent caree: 
will measure up to the needs of the hou 
whether they will prove themselves flexib\ 
and resourceful and capable of leading 
rather than following the other groups oj 
the country who are adjusting themselves ¢ 
the crisis. The question is further whether 
as government gets more intimately in touc! 
with management and labor, this group o! 
career men will secure for public adminis 
trators increased respect from management 
and labor leaders who are brought in contac’ 
with them. A great deal depends upor 
whether the civil service can shake itsel! 
out of old grooves and depart from no! 
malcy enough to meet new situations in 
new ways. It has at present a great oppo 
tunity, because in times of crisis in a demo 
cratic society civil authority must remain 
paramount and military authority must re 
main subordinate even if defense needs r 
ceive priority. 

The tradition of the permanent servic 
should impel it to focus its energies on the 
prime objective and drop for the moment 
the ordinary objectives so that it can stand 
in a position of relative neutrality to con 
flicting pressure groups who are trying to 
exploit the program for their secular ends 
In fact, members of the permanent servic« 
are more needed than ever in emergenc\ 
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tious times as a focal point of objectivity and loy- 
Jey to the main and single objective of 
defense, because increasingly they will be 
qrrounded with untrained and undisci- 
plined newcomers who have not the same 
yadition or the same cetachment. With a 
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farewell to normalcy and an appreciation ol 
the greater opportunities that the crisis pre 
sents, public administrators today have an 
opportunity greatly to enhance and perma 
nently to establish the prestige of their call 
ing in the United States. 








Local Government and the T.V.A. Program 


By LAWRENCE L. DURISCH 


Tennessee Valley Authority 





OCAL government in the South has re- 
flected all of the difficulties this region 
has encountered in its struggle to 

achieve a satisfactory economy. Failure to 
develop more uniformly satisfactory insti- 
tutions of local government has been attrib- 
uted to a number of causes, among them 
the lack of resources in relation to the tasks 
to be performed. An adequate explanation 
of the lag would of necessity be complex, for 
the answer would be found only after delv- 
ing deeply into the many contrasts and con- 
tradictions in the southern scene. 

Many observers of southern institutions 
have been especially pessimistic about the 
outlook for local government in the area; 
almost all of them have conceded the serious- 
ness of the problem it presents. In spite of 
this fact, the South must be credited with 
having many contributions to the advance- 
ment of the science of administration as ap- 
plied to local government. Council-manager 
government had its early beginnings in the 
South; here were developed the techniques 
of welfare administration and the proce- 
dures of school consolidation; and it is in 
this section that a start has been made in 
the territorial consolidation of counties. 

Throughout the United States during the 
last decade there has been a marked increase 
in the services rendered by local govern- 
ments. The South along with the rest of the 
country has made important changes in the 
structure of local government to care for 
these new functions and the expansion of 
older ones. New federal-local relationships 
in such fields as housing, public works, and 
public health and welfare have contributed 
greatly to these changes. 
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In the South is located one of the few fed 
eral agencies whose program is integrated 
on the basis of place or territory. Approx 
mately eight years ago President Roosevel; 
requested Congress to enact legislation to 
create the Tennessee Valley Authority 
“charged with the broadest duty of planning 
for the proper use, conservation, and « 
velopment of the natural resources of the 
Tennessee River drainage basin and it: 
adjoining territory.”” Within a few weeks 
the necessary legislation had been enacted 
and signed by the President and the majo 
phases of the Authority’s program had been 
gotten under way. 

The accomplishments of the Authority 
since that time are impressive. Six enormous 
multiple-purpose dams have been added to 
the original Muscle Shoals development 
taken over by the Authority, and four othe 
dams are being rushed to completion. The 
Authority has started construction of fou 
dams approved in July, 1941, and is pre 
pared to undertake still additional con- 
struction work which has recently been rec- 
ommended by the Office of Productivi 
Management. The program of the Author 
ity is directed to the control of disastrous 
floods, the production of vitally important 
phosphates for plant foods and for national 
defense, the production and transmission o! 
vast quantities of electric power, the im 
provement of the Tennessee River for navi 
gation, the planting of millions of forest 
seedlings, the development of newly created 
lakes for their maximum recreational use. 
fulness, and a large number of related ac 
tivities essential to the developmental pro- 


gram. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Among the more significant of the many 
,dministrative processes and relationships 
which have made the program of the Au- 
thority a part of the economic and political 


; life of the region are those which have de- 


veloped in relation to local governments. 
The Authority recognized early in its history 
that its program was dependent upon the co- 
operative action of the citizens, the insti- 
tutions, and the governments of the area. 
This conception was formally expressed in 
the third annual report as follows: 


The planning of the river’s future is entrusted to 
the TVA. The planning of the Valley's future must 
be the democratic labor of many agencies and 
individuals, and final success is as much a matter of 
general initiative as of general consent. The TVA 
has no power or desire to impose from above a 
comprehensive plan for the social and economic 
life of the Valley.* 


The multiple-purpose program in a spe- 
cific area necessitates close and continuing 
contact with institutions of local govern- 
ment in the area, and the activities of the 
Authority are thus among the factors that 
influence the conduct of local affairs. This 
paper describes some of the relationships of 
the Authority and the local units and indi- 
cates some of the developments in the field 
of local government which have accompan- 
ied the program of this regional agency. 


T.V.A.-Local Relations 


IN ENUMERATION of the various types of 
‘4 contacts which the Authority has with 
local governments illustrates and emphasizes 
the close working relationships which have 
developed among the several levels of gov- 
ernment in the Tennessee Valley area. The 
interdependence of federal, state, and local 
agencies in carrying out the regional pro- 
gram has added to local responsibilities and 
strengthened rather than weakened local 
governmental institutions. In approxi- 
mately thirty counties construction activities 
have placed a heavy strain on local public 
services and have necessitated local services 


*Annual Report of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1936, p. 2. 
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not previously available. In more than one 
hundred counties, the acquisition of power 
and reservoir properties has altered exist- 
ing arrangements and given rise to new fiscal 
relationships between the Authority and 
local governments. In a still wider territory, 
the developmental program has led to other 
forms of intergovernmental activity. In 
some instances these relationships are insti 
tuted on an informal basis; in other in- 
stances signed memoranda of understanding 
or duly executed legal contracts are neces- 
sary. A few of the most important relation- 
ships are governed by special statutory enact- 
ments; an illustration of this type is the 
development of municipal electric distribu- 
tion systems. In most of the states of the 
area statutes have been passed to enable 
local governments to take advantage of the 
supply of electricity generated by the Au- 
thority. The policy in regard to payments 
in lieu of taxes by the Authority to state 
and local governments has been made the 
subject of special statutory enactment. 

The major construction projects of the 
Authority have resulted in an influx of work- 
ers into a limited area, which in turn has 
necessitated an increase in local health serv- 
ices. At some construction projects, health 
units were created by the county govern- 
ments, whereas at others the services of exist- 
ing units were extended through arrange- 
ments worked out by the Authority. Most 
health services have been continued after 
the completion of construction operations, 
responsibility for their maintenance being 
placed on state and local governments. In 
many instances, however, provision for ade- 
quate malaria control in reservoir areas has 
necessitated a continuing program of co- 
operation by the Authority with local gov- 
ernments. 

Local law enforcement agencies are as- 
sisted at the various projects, both during 
and after construction, by public safety of- 
ficers supplied by the Authority. The officers 
of the Authority's public safety service de- 
rive their legal status from the local juris- 
dictions in which they are stationed, and the 
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service maintains close working relation- 
ships with local law enforcement agencies. 
This cooperation has been greatly extended 
during the present defense emergency. 

The Authority has assisted state and local 
officials in planning the highway relocations 
made necessary by the flooding of roads in 
reservoir areas. The local adjustments have 
in every case been carefully coordinated 
with state and regional highway patterns. 
The objective has been to leave each con- 
struction area with highway facilities as 
good as or better than those which existed 
prior to the construction period. Moreover, 
building access roads to its own projects, the 
Authority has been able to demonstrate the 
advantages of ‘‘freeway” principles of high- 
way design. 

The acquisition of land for reservoir pur- 
poses has necessitated the purchase of many 
small one- and two-room school buildings. 
The shift of the school population at the 
same time has made possible the replan- 
ning of local school systems and the further 
consolidation of school units. The Author- 
ity has worked with state and local school 
officials to insure that the necessary changes 
would be made in a manner to secure 
improvements in the local systems. Far- 
reaching programs of school consolidation 
in Marshall County, Alabama, in Marshall 
County, Kentucky, and in Rhea County, 
Tennessee, together with more limited pro- 
grams in other counties and the integration 
of the Authority's school at Norris, Ten- 
nessee, with the Anderson County system, 
mark the success of these efforts. 

The Authority has considered it desirable 
as part of its employee training and adult 
education program to make library service 
available to employees at widely separated 
construction jobs. The Authority did not 
establish independent libraries for this pur- 
pose but instead adopted a plan which 
would result in mutual benefit to the T.V.A. 
and the local community. Where local li- 
brary facilities existed, they were used; 
where none existed, the Authority encour- 
aged the establishment of a new local li- 
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brary. At Guntersville Dam in Alabama }, 
Authority was faced with the problem , 

providing a reasonably satisfactory and 

cessible library service to employees living 
in three counties. Through contractual » 
rangements with county educational board, 
and with a library in a near-by city, book 
trucks made library service available no, 
only to the Authority's employees but to 
residents of the three-county area. Folloy 
ing the completion of the construction wor} 
at this project, the Authority withdrew fron 
its participation, but the enthusiastic 
sponse of the people in the counties to | 

brary service has resulted in its continuan 

on a permanent basis by the local couny 
courts and school boards. A similar arrang 
ment has recently been inaugurated throug! 
the cooperative efforts of the Authority, the 
public library at Knoxville, Tennessee, and 
the Tennessee State Department of Educa 
tion. Through it regional library service wil! 
be provided to eleven counties in east Ten 
nessee in the vicinity of the Watts Bar, Fort 
Loudoun, and Cherokee dams now unde; 
construction by the Authority. 

The building of dams has given rise to a 
number of planning problems in the Valle 
communities. Portions of Guntersville, Ala 
bama, Dayton, Tennessee, and other towns 
were flooded by newly created reservoirs 
Other towns, among them Murphy, North 
Carolina, and Lenoir City and _ Jefferson 
City, Tennessee, were situated near majo 
construction jobs, and the sudden influx o! 
large numbers of construction employees 
made necessary a rapid expansion in govern 
mental and community services. 

At Guntersville, Alabama, as an illustra 
tion, it was found that backwaters of the 
Guntersville reservoir would leave the city 
at the end of a long, narrow peninsula jut 
ting out into the lake, bordered on thre 
sides by a broad expanse of water. Extensiv« 
readjustments were necessitated in wate! 
supply, sewage disposal, and other publi 
facilities; at the same time excellent oppo! 
tunities were afforded for the improvement 
of the physical appearance of the city an‘ 
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the development of entirely new facilities 
for water transportation and _ recreation. 
goth the Authority and the Alabama State 
Planning Commission have contributed 
echnical advice and services; with this as- 
sistance the local officials have enacted a city 
planning ordinance and created an actively 
functioning planning commission. A com- 
prehensive city zoning ordinance has also 
been passed. The local planning officials not 
only guide and control the use of private 
lands within and around the city of Gun- 

ville, but they also advise with the Au- 
thority and are helping to develop the most 
desirable use of its property in the sur- 
rounding area. 

The creation of municipal planning com- 
missions in some twenty reservoir-aflected 
localities has followed the recognition of the 
special need for fact-finding and advisory 
bodies to assist the local governments. These 
commissions have all been able to secure 
technical planning assistance from the plan- 
ning commissions of their respective states 
and from the Authority. In the develop- 
ment of plans for the future, in solving prob- 
lems of adjustment, and in meeting the 
needs of the present, the planning commis- 
sions serve in matters of community read- 
justment as points of contact between the 
\uthority, the local citizens, and their gov- 
ernments. 

Local agencies have assisted in develop- 
ing public recreational facilities of the areas 
adjoining the chain of lakes created by the 
\uthority. Hamilton County, Tennessee, 
for example, has established a park commis- 
sion to administer county recreation areas. 
This commission has leased land from the 
Authority fronting on Chickamauga reser- 
voir and is now developing it for public use 
with the assistance of the Authority and 
other federal and state agencies. A similar 
commission concerned with the develop- 
ment of a portion of the shore line of the 
Fort Loudoun reservoir has been established 
in Roane County, Tennessee. Parks and 
boat harbors are being developed by a num- 
ber of local governments in various parts 
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of the Valley with the assistance and co 
operation of the Authority. 

Under the terms of the act, the Author 
ity was charged with the responsibility of 
producing improved plant foods. To ful- 
fill this responsibility, it held consultations 
and conferences with officials and technical 
experts of the agricultural experiment sta 
tions and extension agencies of the local 
land-grant colleges, the National Associa 
tion of Land-Grant and the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
As a result of these conferences it was de- 
cided to concentrate plant food experimen- 
tation on phosphates, an element which 
meets the national defense and soil con- 
servation requirements of the T.V.A. stat- 
utes and which is vitally needed by agricul- 
ture in the Valley and the nation generally. 
It was further decided to rely upon estab- 
lished agricultural organizations in the sub- 
sequent program which called for the test- 
ing of phosphates under practical farm 
conditions. The county agents were asked 
to assist in the program, and in some in- 
stances additional personnel was provided 
to assist in arranging unit farm and area 
demonstrations. More than 35,000 farmers, 
assisted by the county agents, are cooperat- 
ing in this program, which is now going for- 
ward in twenty-nine states. The value of 
this approach, which calls for the participa- 
tion of local and other officials, was com- 
mented upon in the Experiment Station 
Record,‘ a publication of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, as follows: 


Colleges, 


Among the advantages which have accrued from 
the cooperative method of attack are the pooling of 
knowledge, facilities, and personnel, the develop- 
ment of a single coordinated program, the saving 
of money and time, and the encouragement of 
democratic processes. .. . It may also be added that 
its benefits will not be restricted to the Tennessee 
Valley area, but that its success will be of much 
value as a practical example to research and ex- 
tension agencies in general. 


The Authority has negotiated contracts 
with seventy-eight municipal and county 


* Vol. 80 (April, 1939), Pp. 433- 
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systems for the distribution of power gen- 
erated by the Authority. Most of the munic- 
ipal systems have extended their lines into 
rural areas and to neighboring towns; these 
systems, together with those which are co- 
operatively owned, supply electric service to 
nearly nine hundred communities located 
im six states. 

By means of contracts entered into with 
the local agencies, the Authority endeavors 
to see that a self-sustaining operation of the 
distribution systems is secured. This plan 
entails the setting of resale rates, with op- 
portunity for periodic revisions, and the 
setting aside of funds for reserve and amor- 
tization purposes. Provision is also made for 
the accumulation of funds to be used to 
meet tax payments on the system or to be 
retained by the municipalities if no such 
taxes are levied. Records are kept by the 
local agencies according to rules and regu- 
lations prescribed by the Authority, audits 
are made at regular intervals, and compre. 
hensive reports are issued to the public. 
Reports on power operations have served 
to draw attention to the present inadequa- 
cies of information concerning other phases 
of local government and have led in many 
instances to a demand for more adequate re- 
porting to the citizens. 

Many of the administrative practices and 
procedures of the Authority have been 
widely discussed in the area in which it 
operates, and some of them have been 
adopted by local governments. The strict 
merit system under which employees of the 
Authority are selected, for example, is fully 
appreciated by the general public through- 
out the region. 

More than 200,000 persons living in the 
vicinity of major construction jobs have 
taken workmen's tests and otherwise partic- 
ipated in the selective employment processes 
of the Authority. Additional thousands have 
filed applications for employment in clerical 
or professional positions. The educational 
value of first-hand contact with recruitment 
under a merit system is obvious, and it is 
certain that most applicants prefer this 
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method of securing public employment , 
one involving ‘political endorsements, 

Because the T.V.A. personnel system doe 
not need to operate under the legal restr; 
tions that are usual in state and local ciy 
service, there has been no direct copying o| 
T.V.A. techniques, but efforts to establig 
merit systems for state and local govery 
ments in the area have probably been fy 
thered by popular recognition of the succes 
of the methods employed by the Authorit 
Other aspects of the personnel policy of th 
Authority, as well as the principle of meri 
system recruitment, are likewise capable oj 
being carried over into local governmen 
practice in the area and may in the futur 
have their effect. The employee relationshi; 
policy of the Authority, the retirement sys 
tem, the in-service training program, and 
the formation of employee groups affiliated 
with national labor organizations may al 
be expected directly or indirectly to affect 
the conditions of public employment in the 
area. 

Less generally known, but important to 
local officials engaged in similar functions 
in the area and valuable as a demonstration 
of methods and techniques, are the purchas 
ing procedures used by the Authority and 
the office practices and forms which it has 
developed. 


The Problem of Property Taxation 


— for reservoir purposes and for utility 
properties has been acquired by the Au 
thority in 111 counties. Asa result of federal 


ownership the properties became tax 
exempt—a situation that gave rise to prob- 
lems in the adjustment of the finances and 
the services of the local governmental units 
concerned. The situation was especially dif: 
ficult because tax losses were immediate and 
direct, whereas the benefits accruing to the 
local units from the activities of the Author- 
ity were in general indirect and often slowe! 
of realization. There was, moreover, no 
necessary correlation between the tax losses 
to a given unit of government and the meas 
urable benefits of the Authority's program 
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The problem of loss of tax base was given 
careful study by the Authority with the co- 
operation of state and local officials, and as 
, result a proposal to increase the percent- 
age of the gross proceeds from the sale of 
power paid by the Authority in lieu of taxes 
was developed and presented to Congress. 
The congressional hearings on the proposal 
were participated in by representatives of 
many of the affected counties, by state of- 
ficials, and by representatives of the Author- 
ity. As the hearings progressed it became 
increasingly evident that county fiscal difh- 
culties of long standing, entirely unrelated 
to the T.V.A. property acquisitions, ac- 
counted for a great deal of the anxiety over 
even small reductions in county tax rev- 
enues.' 

The T.V.A. Act was amended in such a 
manner as to assure each state and county 
a minimum payment equal to the former 
property taxes on power property purchased 
by the Authority and the portion of reser- 
voir lands allocated to power. The payments 
in lieu of taxes for the fiscal year 1941 
amounted to nearly $1,500,000, and they 
will be in excess of this sum in the fiscal 
year 1942. The payments became the larg- 
est single item of revenue for some of the 
111 counties receiving them, and in a halt 
dozen of these counties the payments ex- 
ceeded 25 per cent of the former revenues 
from ad valorem taxes. 

The congressional hearings on the pro- 
posed amendment served to emphasize the 
need for local governmental adjustments in 
the area and raised the question of territo- 
rial consolidation of units in which federal 
acquisition of property had been extensive. 
The Authority was directed to report to 
Congress not later than January 1, 1945, on 
the operation of the in-lieu payment pro- 
vision. The report is to contain a statement 
of the distribution of the payments to the 
various jurisdictions and an analysis of the 
effect of such payments on state and local 

* Hearings Before the Committee on Military Affairs, 
House of Representatives, 76th Congress, 3rd Session, 


on Bills to Amend the Tennessee Valley Authority Act 
of 1933. 
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finance, together with an appraisal of the 
benefits of the entire program. This is prob- 
ably the first time that a federal agency has 
been instructed to make a comprehensive 
report to Congress on the effect of its pro- 
gram on local government. This plan as 
sures in the next few years a continuing in 
terest in the efforts of the local units to 
achieve the necessary adjustments in finance 
and services and in the steps they take to 
realize the opportunities presented by the 
program of the Authority. 

Thus the T.V.A. program has not been 
merely a federal program superimposed on 
state and local government in the Tennes- 
see Valley. It has been, of course, a federal 
program, directly responsible to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress, but in its relation- 
ship to local authorities its purpose has been 
to invigorate their administration, and to 
provide technical knowledge and facilities 
in order to free local government from some 
of the handicaps that have held it back 
in the past. The close relationship be- 
tween operating officials of the T.V.A. 
and those of local agencies—in direct func- 
tions such as law enforcement and highway 
maintenance as well as in staff functions like 
finance and planning—has made the influ- 
ence of the T.V.A., although impossible to 
measure, a persuasive force for the strength- 
ening of local government in the area. 


Related Efforts to Improve Local 
Government 


yr the T.V.A. has had a share in the 
general enlargement of governmental 
functions and in the general improvement 
of public administration in the South dur- 
ing the past decade, state and local agencies 
and private institutions in the same area 
have played important parts in these trends. 
Some of the more important of these efforts 
to improve local government in the Valley 
States deserve mention in this paper because 
they were similar in their purpose and ef- 
fect to T.V.A. activity, and because some of 
them may have been influenced by its ex- 
ample. The aggregate effect of this general 
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increase in interest and activity in local gov- 
ernment has been of great importance to the 
area. 

The period since the establishment of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority has been 
marked by a general increase in interest 
and activity in local government in the 
South. North Carolina and Virginia, por- 
tions of which lie within the watershed of 
the Tennessee River, have blazed new trails 
in the field of local government. State as- 
sumption of local functions in these states 
and the development of the manager plan 
by counties, among other things, have re- 
ceived much publicity. Developments in 
Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
and Tennessee, though less widely known, 
are equally significant. If a judgment is 
reached on the bases of increased citizen 
interest, experimentation with new govern- 
mental devices, and improvements in ad- 
ministrative and practices, 
progress has been made in the field of local 
government by all the Valley states during 
the past eight years. 

The increased attention given to local 
government by citizens of the region has 
been reflected in improvements in adminis- 
trative practices and procedures and in legis- 
lative changes. The Revenue Department 
established in Kentucky in 1936 as part of a 
reorganization of state administration in- 
cluded a division of local finance, with su- 
pervisory powers over local budgeting and 
with power to prescribe uniform account- 
ing systems and to assist in their installation. 
The division also makes annual audits of 
county accounts and passes upon and ap- 
proves new bond issues of counties. In Ala- 
bama’s administrative reorganization of 
1939, a division of local finance was also 
established. Cities and counties are required 
to submit copies of their annual budgets to 
the division. The division is empowered to 
prescribe accounting systems for counties, 
and under certain conditions it may audit 
the accounts of the local units. The division 
is further directed to render advisory serv- 
ices on a number of problems of local ad- 


procedures 
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ministration and is in a position to devely 
into an effective agency for the general «; 
pervision of local government. 

Efforts to provide for increased state coy 
trol and assistance in the field of local finan,, 
were made during the Tennessee legislatiy, 
session of 1941. A bill introduced by th, 
administration would have established up; 
form budget requirements and empowered 
the Department of Local Finance to pre 
scribe accounting procedures and otherwix. 
to assist the local units. The measure did 
not pass, but greatly increased appropria 
tions for the Department of Local Finance 
were made, which should enable it to ex 
tend its services to local units desiring addi 
tional aid. Twenty-one counties and eigh 
cities have voluntarily placed their fiscal af 
fairs under the supervision of the depart 
ment by electing to come under the provi 
sion of the Cash Basis Act of 1937 for the 
refinancing of local indebtedness. It seems 
certain that the trend toward greater state 
supervision and assistance will be extended 
as more of the local units become familia: 
with the advantages the department can 
offer. 

In recent years many changes in the func 
tions and structure of local government have 
been brought about by legislative enact- 
ment. Legislation has been enacted permit 
ting local governments to extend thei 
activities to such areas as planning, zoning 
housing, the distribution of electricity, and 
the maintenance of airports. Local govern 
ments have also been permitted to experi: 
ment with the granting of inducements to 
industry, and in Mississippi local govern- 
ments may help finance the actual opera 
tion of industries. 

There has been increased cooperation be 
tween local units of government as well as 
between state and local governments. The 
act of 1937 creating a merit system in Ten 
nessee provides that the services and facili 
ties of the state personnel division are 
available, upon request, to local govern 
ments. Many local governments in Alabama 
make use of the facilities of the state pur 
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chasing office. These arrangements are 
jlustrative of a tendency toward greater 
cooperation between state and local units. 
Cooperation at the local level is also develop- 
ing and is now found in several fields. City- 
county merit systems are now in operation in 
tefferson and Mobile counties in Alabama. 
Health units are maintained jointly by a 
number of counties in Tennessee. The area 
has done considerable pioneering in the 
field of intergovernmental cooperation in 
providing library service; the Tennessee 
library plan established by legislation in 
1937 is an outstanding example of this type 
of cooperation. Agreements between mu- 
nicipalities whereby the distribution system 
of one local unit supplies electric power to 
another have been developed on a large 
sale since the advent of the T.V.A. Over 
wo hundred such agreements are operative 
at the present time. 

Research on problems of local govern- 
ment in the Valley states has received in- 
creased attention during the last decade. 
[he Authority, through its own staff, has 
conducted surveys of municipal government 
in Mississippi and Tennessee. The Missis- 
sippi study was published by the Mississippi 
State Planning Commission; the Tennessee 
study was published by the University of 
rennessee. Studies of municipal govern- 
ment in Alabama and Georgia have been 
made by the state universities of those states 
under cooperative agreements with the Au- 
thority. A study entitled County Govern- 
ment and Administration in the Tennessee 
Valley States has recently been published 
by the Authority; it describes the systems 
of county government in the seven states in 
the Tennessee Valley and some of the more 
important developments and trends in 
county government in this area. Two local 
government accounting manuals for use in 
Tennessee have been published under a 
cooperative arrangement between the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee and the Authority. A 
manual dealing with assessment procedures 
and practices is in process. 

In addition to the studies of local gov- 
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ernment undertaken by the Authority eithet 
directly or through cooperative agreements 
with state universities or other appropriate 
agencies, research has also been carried fot 

ward by individuals and organizations in the 
area. Among the agencies engaged in such 
research, the Bureau of Public Administra- 
tion at the University of Alabama, the Insti 

tute for the Study of Georgia Problems at 
the University of Georgia, the Research 
Council of the University of Tennessee, the 
Bureau of Government Research at the Uni 

versity of Kentucky, the Institute for Re 
search in the Social Sciences at Vanderbilt 
University, and the Kentucky Legislative 
Council should be mentioned. The Ten 
nessee Taxpayers Association has a small 
research staff engaged in the study of prob 
lems of local government. Outside agencies 
have been engaged by some cities to study 
local procedures and recommend changes. 
Such surveys have been made of Knoxville, 
Tennessee, by Griffenhagen and Associates, 
and of Atlanta, Georgia, by the National 
Municipal League's consultant service. 
Among the studies of state and local govern- 
ment in this area which have been made 
by individuals, the following should be 
mentioned: C. B. Gosnell, Government and 
Politics of Georgia (1936); W. H. Combs 
and W. FE. Cole, Tennessee: A Political 
Study (1940); and W. V. Holloway and C. 
W. Smith, Government and Politics in Ala- 
bama (1941). These and other studies give 
indication of the serious efforts that are be- 
ing made to learn more about the problems 
of local government in the Valley area and 
their solution. Some of this research and 
conference discussion has already resulted 
in observable improvements. 

The policy of the Authority to encourage 
citizen participation in its program has been 
accompanied by an increased interest in 
all governmental problems, especially those 
which are local. The conferences which have 
been held to discuss local problems in the 
region, and the organizations which have 
been formed, are evidence of the serious ef.- 
fort being made to improve the administra- 
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tion of local affairs. The Southern Institute 
on Local Government has been inaugurated 
by the University of Tennessee. Confer- 
ences, held annually, are attended by 
public officials and interested citizens. The 
first regional conference ever conducted by 
the National Municipal League was held 
in Atlanta in February, 1940, and was well 
attended by citizens and officials from all 
levels of government. In 1941 a conference 
on governmental problems was called by the 
University of Alabama at which some at- 
tention was given to problems of local gov- 
ernment. The Southern Political Science 
Association at its meetings in recent years 
has also emphasized these problems. The 
state municipal leagues which are found in 
all the Valley states are becoming increas- 
ingly effective in the improvement of local 
government. 


ave of the improvements and changes 
which have been made in local govern- 
ment in the Tennessee Valley area may be 
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attributed to forces and trends which ever, 
where in the United States are influenciy 
the conduct of local affairs. At the same time 
the cooperative relationships with local go 
ernments which the Authority has developed 
are stimulating efforts to bring about jm 
provements in structure and administration 
Perhaps of even greater significance js ay 
increasing awareness on the part of peopl 
that sound institutions of local governmen 
are essential if the region is to realize , 
proper development of all its resources. 

The special significance of the program 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority in rela 
tion to local government arises from the co 
operative nature of the undertaking and the 
“grass roots” approach to which the Author 
ity is committed. The success that the pro 
gram of this federal agency can achieve de 
pends in the last analysis upon the responsi 
bility the citizens and their local institutions 
are able and willing to assume in regard 
to it. 
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DMINISTRATIVE responsibility is 
not less important to democratic gov- 
ernment than administrative effi- 

ciency; it is even a contributor to efficiency 
in the long run. Indeed, it is tempting to 
argue that the first requisite is responsi- 
bility, and if that is properly instituted efh- 
ciency will follow. Elaboration of this point 
should be unnecessary in the era and under 
the stress of the events which now make up 
our days. 

To the subject of administrative respon- 
sibility, Professor Carl J. Friedrich has 
made several interesting and sagacious con- 
tributions,! and he deserves our gratitude 
for having reintroduced its discussion among 
primary problems. Yet these contributions 
have by no means said the last word on the 
subject. Indeed, he has put forward a num- 
ber of propositions which must arouse ear- 
nest dissent. In answer to an earlier contri- 
bution of his I said, 

It is most important clearly to distinguish a 
“sense of duty” or a “sense of responsibility” from 
the fact of responsibility, that is, effective answer- 
ability. I am anxious to emphasize once again 
that the notion of subjective responsibility (in my 
definition of it), whether as intellectual integrity or 
general loyalty to the spirit and purpose of one’s 
function, is of very great importance in maintaining 
the level of efficiency. It is stimulating and sus- 
taining, like the will to believe. But we must first 
of all be perfectly clear about its nature in order 
that we may not burke the question of whether or 
not such responsibility is sufficient to keep a civil 
service wholesome and zealous, and how far, in its 
own nature, it is likely to break down so that 
political responsibility must be introduced as the 

*“Responsible Government Service under the Ameri- 


can Constitution,” in Friedrich and others, Problems of 
the American Public Service (McGraw-Hill, 1935). 


adamant monitor of the public services. For the 
first commandment is, Subservience.* 

My chief difference with Professor Fried 
rich was and is my insistence upon distin 
guishing responsibility as an arrangement 
of correction and punishment even up to 
dismissal both of politicians and officials, 
while he believed and believes in reliance 
upon responsibility as a sense of responsi- 
bility, largely unsanctioned, except by def- 
erence or loyalty to professional standards. 
I still maintain my belief while in a more 
recent articie® Professor Friedrich still main- 
tains his, so far as I am able to follow his 
argument. I propose therefore to treat the 
subject in two divisions, first, a more ex 
tended version of my own beliefs and, sec- 
ond, a critical examination of his article. 


I 


M°" of the things I have to say are ex 
tremely elementary, but since it has 
been possible for a writer of eminence to 
discount their significance I may be forgiven 
for reaffirming them. The modern state is 
concerned with a vast sphere of services of 
a mixed nature. They are repressive, con- 
trolling, remedial, and go as far as the actual 
conduct of industrial, commercial, and agri- 
cultural operations. The state, which used 
to be negative—that is to say which was con- 
cerned to abolish its own earlier interven- 
tions and reduce such controls as ancient 
and medieval polity had caused it to under- 
take—has for some decades now abandoned 


*51 Political Science Quarterly 582 (1936). 

*“Public Policy and the Nature of Administrative 
Responsibility,” in Public Policy, 1940 (Harvard, 1940), 
PP- 3-24- 
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laissez faire and can be called ministrant. 
Its work ranges over practically every sec- 
tor of modern individual and social interest, 
from sheer police work, in the sense of ap- 
prehending and punishing assaults on per- 
son, peace, and property, to the actual own- 
ership and management of utilities. I need 
not dwell on this point further, nor upon 
the range and detailed intensity of the state’s 
operation, nor the large percentage of men 
and women among the gainfully occupied 
population it employs in the strategic posi- 
tions in society. The weight and immensity 
and domination of this behemoth, for our 
good as well as for our control, are well 
known to all of us. But academic persons 
are less subject to the power of the colossus 
than the worker, the economic entrepre- 
neur, the sick and the needy of all kinds. 
The academic person is therefore likely to 
regard the weight of the administrator's 
hand as not needing to be stayed or directed 
by the public custodian. 

Are the servants of the public to decide 
their own course, or is their course of ac- 
tion to be decided by a body outside them- 
selves? My answer is that the servants of the 
public are not to decide their own course; 
they are to be responsible to the elected 
representatives of the public, and these are 
to determine the course of action of the 
public servants to the most minute degree 
that is technically feasible. Both of these 
propositions are important: the main prop- 
osition of responsibility, as well as the limi- 
tation and auxiliary institutions implied in 
the phrase, “that is technically feasible.” 
This kind of responsibility is what democ- 
racy means; and though there may be other 
devices which provide “good” government, 
I cannot yield on the cardinal issue of demo- 
cratic government. In the ensuing discus- 
sion I have in mind that there is the dual 
problem of securing the responsibility of 
officials, (a) through the courts and discipli- 
nary controls within the hierarchy of the 
administrative departments, and also (b) 
through the authority exercised over offi- 
cials by responsible ministers based on sanc- 
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tions exercised by the representative 
sembly. In one way or another this dy, 
control obtains in all the democratic coy, 
tries, though naturally its purposes and pro 
cedures vary from country to country. 

What are we to mean by responsibility: 
There are two definitions. First, respons 
bility may mean that X is accountable fo 
Y to Z. Second, responsibility may mean ay 
inward personal sense of moral obligation 
In the first definition the essence is the ex 
ternality of the agency or persons to whon 
an account is to be rendered, and it can 
mean very little without that agency having 
authority over X, determining the lines 0‘ 
X’s obligation and the terms of its continy 
ance or revocation. The second definition 
puts the emphasis on the conscience of th: 
agent, and it follows from the definition 
that if he commits an error it is an error 
only when recognized by his own conscience 
and that the punishment of the agent wil! 
be merely the twinges thereof. The one im 
plies public execution; the other hara-kiri 
While reliance on an official’s conscience 
may be reliance on an official’s accomplice 
in democratic administration all parties, off 
cial, public, and Parliament, will breath: 
more freely if a censor is in the offing. To 
convince himself of this the student needs 
to scrutinize once again the rather uncom 
fortable relationship between Sir John 
Reith of the B.B.C. and the public and Par 
liament' (Sir John was a man of moral 
hauteur), the deep shelter policy of Sir John 
Anderson's technical experts and _parlia 
mentary opinion thereof, and Sir John’s 
Defence Regulations in draft and Paria 
ment’s attitude thereto.? 

Democratic systems are chiefly embod 
ments of the first mentioned notion of re 
sponsibility, and dictatorial systems chiefl 
of the second. The leading textbooks by 
Germans on the Nazi system of government 
explain the essence of the Nazi system by a 


* Cf. Finer, “Personnel of Public Corporations,” in 
The British Civil Servant (Allen and Unwin, 1937 


* Cf. Finer, “British Cabinet and Commons in War 
Time,” 56 Political Science Quarterly, (September, 194! 
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Javish dressing up of Hitler’s dictum that 
4] authority proceeds from above down- 
yard, and all responsibility from below up- 
yard. But when responsibility gets to Hit- 
ler, where does it go then? Mussolini’s essay 
on fascism is nothing but an exercise revolv- 
ing around the central thesis that since One 
Man can at times represent the people more 
validly than any other arrangement, that 
One Man owes no responsibility outside 
himself. The Stalinite doctrine is “demo- 
cratic centralism,” which simply means that 
after a period of discussion the central au- 
thority, that is to say Stalin and a few self- 
chosen friends, decides the course of policy 
and bears no responsibility to an agency 
outside himself. 

In the democratic system, however, there 
is either a direct declaration in the consti- 
tution of the primacy of the people over 
officeholders, whether politicians or em- 
ployees, or else in authoritative documents 
or popular proverbs the constitutional omis- 
sion is made good. Thus, in the Weimar 
Constitution, Article I declared the issuance 
of sovereignty from the people. Thus, the 
Committee on Indian Reforms of 1934 said, 
“so there arise two familiar British concep- 
tions; that good government is not an ac- 
ceptable substitute for self government, and 
that the only form of self government 
worthy of the name is government through 
ministers responsible to an elective legisla- 
ture.” And thus, we are all familiar with 
the essential meaning of the American dic- 
tum, “where annual election ends tyranny 
begins.” 


1 rntgpsnssone governments, in attempting 
to secure the responsibility of politi- 
cians and officeholders to the people, have 
founded themselves broadly upon the recog- 
nition of three doctrines. First, the master- 
ship of the public, in the sense that polli- 
ticians and employees are working not for 
the good of the public in the sense of what 
the public needs, but of the wants of the 
public as expressed by the public. Second, 
recognition that this mastership needs in- 


Jf 


stitutions, and particularly the centrality of 
an elected organ, for its expression and the 
exertion of its authority. More important 
than these two is the third notion, namely, 
that the function of the public and of its 
elected institutions is not merely the exhi 

bition of its mastership by informing gov 

ernments and officials of what it wants, but 
the authority and power to exercise an effect 
upon the course which the latter are to 
pursue, the power to exact obedience to 
orders. The Soviet government claimed (in 
the years when the claim seemed profitable 
to it internationally) that it was a demo 
cratic government; but its claim was sup 
ported by two arguments only, that the 
government worked for the good of the peo 
ple, their economic well-being, and that the 
people were allowed to inform the govern 
ment of their will through a multitude of 
institutions. The Soviet government never 
sought to employ with any cogency the third 
and really vital argument that it could be 
made to conform to the people's will by the 
people and against its own will. This last 
alone is responsibility in democratic govern- 
ment. 

Democratic government proceeded upon 
the lines mentioned because the political 
and administrative history of all ages, the 
benevolent as well as the tyrannical, the 
theological as well as the secular, has dem- 
onstrated without the shadow of a doubt 
that sooner or later there is an abuse of 
power when external punitive controls are 
lacking. This abuse of power has shown it- 
self roughly in three ways. Governments 
and officials have been guilty of nonfea- 
sance,' that is to say, they have not done what 
law or custom required them to do owing 
to laziness, ignorance, or want of care for 
their charges, or corrupt influence. Again 
there may be malfeasance, where a duty is 
carried out, but is carried out with waste 
and damage because of ignorance, negli- 
gence, and technical incompetence. Third, 
there is what may be called overfeasance, 


21 use the terms nonfeasance and malfeasance in a 
common sense, not a legal sense—they are convenient. 
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where a duty is undertaken beyond what 
law and custom oblige or empower; over- 
feasance may result from dictatorial temper, 
the vanity and ambition of the jack in office, 
or genuine, sincere, public-spirited zeal. As 
a matter of fact, the doctrine of the separa- 
tion of powers as developed by Montesquieu 
was as much concerned with the aberrations 
of public-spirited zeal on the part of the 
executive as with the other classes of the 
abuse of power. Indeed, his phrase deserves 
to be put into the center of every modern 
discussion of administrative responsibility, 
virtue itself hath need of limits. We in pub- 
lic administration must beware of the too 
good man as well as the too bad; each in his 
own way may give the public what it doesn’t 
want. If we wish the public to want things 
that are better in our estimation, there is a 
stronger case for teaching the public than 
for the imposition of our zealotry. A system 
which gives the “good”’ man freedom of ac- 
tion, in the expectation of benefiting from 
all the “good” he has in him, must sooner 


or later (since no man is without faults) 
cause his faults to be loaded on to the public 


also. 

As a consequence of bitter experience and 
sad reflection, democratic governments have 
gradually devised the responsible execu- 
tive and an elected assembly which enacts 
the responsibility. Within the system, there 
has been a particular concentration on the 
subservience of the officials to the legisla- 
ture, ultimately through ministers and cab- 
inet in a cabinet system, and through the 
chief executive where the separation of 
powers is the essential form of the organiza- 
tion of authority. Where officials have been 
or are spoilsmen, the need for holding them 
to subservience is particularly acute, since 
the spoilsman has not even a professional 
preparation to act as a support and guide 
and guarantee of capacity. With career men, 
the capacity may be present. What is needed, 
however, is not technical capacity per se, 
but technical capacity in the service of the 
public welfare as defined by the public and 
its authorized representatives. 
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Legislatures and public have realized tha, 
officials are monopolist no less than the 
grand men of business who have arrogated 
to themselves the exclusive control of the 
manufacture or sale of a commodity ang 
therewith the domination, without appeal 
by the victim, of an entire sector of pa 
tional life. The philosophy and experienc 
of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act have sig 
nificant applications to administrative pro 
cedures in public administration. The off 
cial participates in the monopoly of a ser 
ice to society so outstanding that it has bee; 
taken over from a potential private monop 
olist by the government. This monopoly 
is exercisable through a sovereign agency 
armed with all the force of society and sub 
ject to no appeal outside the institutions 
which the government itself creates. This 
is to be subject to a potentially grievous se 
vitude. 

How grievous can be surmised in one o1 
both of two ways. One can reflect on th: 
merits of competitive industry which satis 
fies the consumers best as to price and qual! 
ity and variety while it remains competitiv: 
so that the consumer can cast a more than 
daily vote most effectively for the produce 
he prefers by buying his goods or services 
and expel the others from office by not buy 
ing from them. One can notice, too, how 
producers, on the plea of “service before 
self” and the like, attempt to escape con 
sumer’s control; and memories are stirred 
of Adam Smith’s dig at traders who affect 
to trade “for the public good.”’ Or, second, 
one can have experience at first hand, not 
merely of the coercive side of public monop- 
olies, say the contract powers of a muni 
ipal electricity undertaking, but of its ad 
ministration of charitable undertakings, sa\ 
in the feeding of school children or hospital 
management. The conceit of Caesar making 
concessions ex gratia to “subjects” can be 
noticed too palpably. 

To overcome the potential evils flowing 
from public monopoly, democratic govern 
ments have set up various controls, It is these 
controls, and especially their modern defi 
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ciencies, Which seem to have worried Pro- 
fessor Friedrich into a position where he 
practically throws the baby out with the 
hath. He feels that there is need of some elas- 
ticity in the power of the official, some dis- 
cretion, some space for the “inner check,” 
and he sees also that existent controls 
either intentionally or by the accident of 
their own institutional deficiencies) do 
actually leave some latitude to the official. 
He argues therefore that heavy and, indeed, 
primary reliance in the making of public 
policy and its execution should be placed on 
moral responsibility, and he pooh-poohs the 
efficacy of and need for political responsibil- 
ity. He gives the impression of stepping over 
the dead body of political responsibility to 
grasp the promissory incandescence of the 
moral variety. 

Let us review the chief controls exercised 
over politicians and officials in democratic 
government, and their deficiencies and the 
remedy of these deficiencies. In traversing 
their inadequacies I am dealing with those 
loopholes for administrative discretion or 
the policy-making power of officials which 
have given Professor Friedrich so much con- 
cern. First, the legislative definition of the 
duties and powers of officials may not be 
precise because the legislators were not very 
clear about what they wanted. It is doubtful, 
for example, whether the planning clauses 
inthe T.V.A. statute represented any clarity 
of purpose in the legislative mind. Legis- 
lative draftsmanship may be slipshod. Or 
the statute may be simply misunderstood, 
thus offering latitude to officials. If all the 
items of administrative determination aris- 
ing out of the elbowroom allowed by these 
causes were gathered together they would 
no doubt be considerable. Since this 
latitude exists, it calls for one or both of the 
available remedies: the continuing control 
of the representative and judicial agencies 
over the official and an omnipresent sense of 
duty to the public on the part of the official. 
But the remedy is not, as Professor Friedrich 
suggests, the institution of specific legisla- 
tive policies which may please the heart of 


the technical expert or the technocrat. | 
again insist upon subservience, for I still am 
of the belief with Rousseau that the people 
can be unwise but cannot be wrong. The 
devices for securing the continuing respon- 
siveness of the official are, of course, the law 
courts, the procedure of criticism, question, 
debate, and fact-finding, and parliamentary 
control of the purse within the assembly, 
and, in the U.S.A., the election of execu- 
tive or administrative officials and their 
recall. 

It has Professor 
Laski that to overcome judicial bias in the 
interpretation of social legislation a pre 
amble might be set at the head of every 
statute so that the intention of it should be 
rendered less mistakable.' Such a device 
might serve the purpose of making the ofh- 
cial amenable to the legislature, except that 
I have grave doubts whether the legisla- 
ture can express its intention any better in 
a preamble than it does in the particulars 
of the whole statute. 

Next, the enormous congestion of modern 
legislative assemblies and the heritage of 
antiquated procedure mean that a sufh- 
ciently frequent review of legislation and 
its administrative outcrops cannot be se- 
cured to remedy, or to punish, or to act 
by power of anticipation on the official 
mind. But these are not insuperable prob- 
lems and there is no need for us, seeing 
contemporary deficiencies, to jettison polit- 
ical responsibility prematurely. 

Third, there may be a want of understand- 
ing by members of Parliament and congress- 
men of technical issues involved in the law 
and the administration, and this shortcom- 
ing has meant a leaning upon the supply 
of these things available in public employ- 
ees. But the growth of advisory bodies, for- 
mal and informal, in the major govern- 
ments of our own time has tremendously 
limited the need to rely wholly upon official 
initiative. Attention to the further develop- 
ment of advisory bodies is the line of prog- 


been suggested by 


*Committee on Ministers’ Powers, Report, 1932, 
Addendum. 
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ress here, not surely the handing over of our 
fate to officials who, by the way, are them- 
selves only too grateful for instruction by 
such bodies.' 

It is true, further, that the exercise of the 
power of control by the legislature, such for 
example as Congress’ detailed attention to 
and itemization of financial appropriations, 
may destroy movement, flexibility, and the 
like, on the part of the administration. This 
point is stressed by Professor Friedrich; 
queerly enough, he does not deduce from 
this criticism that a more rational parlia- 
mentary procedure is required, but that 
there is need of more administrative discre- 
tion. He even goes to the inexplicable ex- 
treme of proposing that some action is bet- 
ter than none, whatever the action is! 

In short, these various drawbacks of polit- 
ical control can be remedied. They can be 
highly improved, and it is therefore un- 
necessary to proceed along the line definitely 
approved by Professor Friedrich of more 
administrative policy making. As a demo- 
crat, I should incline to the belief that the 
remedying of these drawbacks is precisely 
our task for the future. The legitimate con- 
clusion from the analysis of the relationship 
between Parliament and administration is 
not that the administration should be given 
its head, but on the contrary that legislative 
bodies should be improved. Conceding the 
growing power of officials we may discover 
the remedy in the improvement of the qual- 
ity of political parties and elections, if our 
minds are ready to explore. 


VEN THEN I am willing to admit an ex- 
E ternal agency could not attend to every 
administrative particular without introduc- 
ing an element of coercion and fear into 
administration which might damage orig- 
inality, joy in work, the capacity for crea- 
tive suggestion, and day-by-day flexibility. 
No external agency could do this; and none 
that we know would want to. But because 
some latitude must be given—both owing 


‘Cf. R. V. Vernon and N. Mansergh, Advisory Bodies 
(Allen and Unwin, 1941). 
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to the technical impossibility of complet 
political coverage, and the wise recogniti,, 
that the permitted latitude can be used {o, 
technically good policy which though », 
immediately acclaimed or wanted may }y 
come so in a short while upon demonstr, 
tion to the public—there is no need to ove, 
stress the auxiliaries to political contro 
Such auxiliaries as approved by Profess 
Friedrich are: referenda by government qd 
partments, public relations offices, consy! 
tation of academic colleagues in order | 
temper “partisan extravagance,” “‘educatio; 
and promotional functions,” the adminis 
trative scrutiny of a congressman's mai 
These are harmless enough. 

But when Professor Friedrich advo 
cates the official’s responsibility to “the fel 
lowship of science,” the discard of official 
anonymity, the entry of the official into the 
political arena as an advocate of policy and 
teacher of fact versus “partisan extrava 
gance,” the result to be feared is the en 
hancement of official conceit and what has 
come to be known as “the new despotism 
It seems to me that in the article in Publi 
Policy a theoretical aberration regarding 
the value of devices for eliciting public 
opinion, auxiliary to the medium of the leg 
islative assembly, has led to pushing thes 
auxiliaries into the principal place. Wher 
the external, propelling, remedial, and 
punitive power of legislative bodies and 
administrative superiors acting after the ad 
ministrative event, and upon the imagina 
tion of the official before it (and therefore 
relying upon fear), is weak, other techniques 
can be and have been added. 

For example, statesmen have invited the 
expression of public opinion through let 
ters, and the departments are deluged with 
complaints and, let us hope, occasional 
praise. The rise of the public relations officer 
has led to the education of public opinion 
and the evocation of that public opinion 
other than through Parliament. (But be 
ware lest he become a tout!) The British 
Broadcasting Corporation, for instance, has 
set up various councils of listeners, and it 
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eks their advice—and no doubt at the same 
time explains to them why it is not really so 
bad as the public thinks it is. There is the 
inspectorial contact of the central govern- 
ment with the local authorities. A few 
months ago the Ministry of Information be- 
gan to avail itself of the services of a number 
of people formerly employed in the Market 
Research Bureau to take samples of public 
opinion, and they came to be known as 

Duff Cooper's Snoopers.” Members of 
Parliament challenged the need for these, 
seeing that they themselves are channels of 
public opinion. 

All these devices have their value, but let 
it be remembered that they do not and can- 
not commit and compel the official to change 
his course. Officials may, in spite of them, 
still think that what they are doing is for the 
good of the public, although the public is 
(00 ignorant to recognize what is for its good. 
However, the more the official knows of 
public reactions the better, My qualm is that 
the official is very likely to give himself 
the benefit of the doubt where the informa- 
tion he elicits admits of doubt, whereas 
when the legislative assembly asserts an 
opinion it also asserts a command. This is 
the very essence of the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Ministers’ Powers—upon this, you 
may say, hang all the laws and the prophets. 
It said: 


It is unfair to impose on a practical administrator 
the duty of adjudicating in any matter in which it 
could fairly be argued that his impartiality would be 
in inverse ratio to his strength and ability as a 
Minister. An easy going and cynical Minister, 
rather bored with his office and sceptical of the 
value of his Department, would find it far easier 
to apply a judicial mind to purely judicial problems 
connected with the Department’s administration 
than a Minister whose head and heart were in his 
work. Jt is for these reasons and not because we 
entertain the slightest suspicion of the good faith 
or the intellectual honesty of Ministers and their 
advisers that we are of opinion that Parliament 
should be chary of imposing on Ministers the un- 
grateful task of giving judicial decisions in matters 
in which their very zeal for the public service can 
scarcely fail to bias them unconsciously.’ 


*Pp. 78, 79. The italics are mine. 


A 


Besides these arrangements the official 
may be kept responsive to the will of the 
legislative assembly by all the devices of 
legal responsibility. This point need not be 
adumbrated in any detail as it has been the 
subject of so many recent analyses and pro- 
posals for reform in the standard works of 
administrative law. I need only refer to 
works like Port’s Administrative Law and 
John Dickinson's Administrative Justice 
and the Supremacy of the Law. In addition, 
there is the regular intradepartmental dis- 
cipline resting upon the professional pros- 
pects and career, the salary, the retirement 
pay, and the chances of promotion, transfer, 
distinction, and honors, or vice versa, of the 
civil servant, going right up the hierarchy 
to those who are in direct contact with the 
secretaries of departments and the chief 
executive in the United States and the per- 
manent secretaries and the ministers in 
Great Britain. 

Even when the best has been accomplished 
with all this mechanism and the rewards, 
punishments, and incentives by which it 
functions, there may be still a gap between 
the controls and those official actions which 
would give the greatest public satisfaction. 
We should do all we can to reduce this gap 
to its minimum. Where our powers reach 
an impasse we will be obliged to rely upon 
two ways out: the education of the official 
and the influence of his professional or- 
ganizations. 

As for education—which should be part 
of the official’s training before entry and 
then should be continued in various ways 
after entry*—besides the purpose of tech- 
nical excellence, it should be shaped to make 
the official aware of the basic importance of 
his responsibility to the parliamentary as- 
sembly, and the errors into which he will 
be liable to fall unless he makes this his 
criterion. He should realize the dangers in 
the belief that he has a mission to act for 
the good of the public outside the declared 
or clearly deducible intention of the repre- 


*Cf. Finer, The British Civil Service (The Fabian 
Society, and Allen and Unwin, 1937), pp. 243 et seq. 
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sentative assembly. No one in his right mind 
would deny the importance of suggestions 
persuasively presented by the expert; but 
there is a world of difference between ac- 
knowledging the value of such suggestions 
and following the path of increasing admin- 
istrative independence simply because there 
is faute de mieux already some independ- 
ence. 

Again, my own studies in the field of the 
professional organizations of local and cen- 
tral government officials in Great Britain 
have taught me what a great power for the 
good can be exercised by them.’ Besides 
keeping members up to the mark and up-to- 
date in the exercise of their profession, they 
do embody a sense of responsibility in the 
second sense in which we use that term, as 
devotion to the highest standards of a craft 
or to a special body of people in the com- 
munity—such as the consumers of electricity 
or passengers on petrol or trolley buses, or 
the frequenters of public baths, or the pay- 
ers of income tax. They engender and de- 
velop this sense of responsibility, and it is a 
valuable product. But even with this we 
must require principally and austerely the 
subservience of the public official. Without 
this requirement, we shall gradually slip 
into a new version of taxation without rep- 
resentation. There will result the develop- 
ment of a profession or corporate spirit, and 
bodies which at first are beneficial in their 
freshness become what Rousseau and 
Hobbes have called “‘worms in the entrails 
of the body politic.” We shall become sub- 
ject to what has, in a short time, almost 
always been to the detriment of the public 
weliare—producer’s control of the products, 
the services, the commodities which the pro- 
ducer thinks are good for the consumer and 
therefore ought to be produced at the con- 
sumer’s expense, though the consumer does 
not want the services or commodities in 
question and strongly prefers something 
else. 

‘Cf. Municipal Trading (Allen and Unwin, 1941), 


especially the last two chapters, for a development of 
this point. 
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I THE article in Public Policy to wh, 
reference has been made, Professor F; ied 
rich takes a position radically different froy 
my own as hitherto stated, though most of 
the facts to which both of us refer are com 
mon ground. Before turning to a detailed 
criticism of his thesis, it is useful to stay, 
his position in general. He argues (a) thay 
the responsibility of the official that is of 
any moment to us today is not political r 
sponsibility but moral responsibility; () 
that the quality of administration and policy 
making depends almost entirely (and justi 
fiably so) upon the official’s sense of respon 
sibility to the standards of his profession, a 
sense of duty to the public that is entire}, 
inward, and an adherence to the technologi 
cal basis of his particular job or the brane 
of the service in which he works; (c) that 
the public and the political assemblies do 
not understand the issues of policy well 
enough to give him socially beneficial com 
mands in terms of a policy; (d) that, in fact, 
legislatures and the public have been o 
bliged to allow or positively to organize more 
and more latitude for official policy making 
(e) that there are satisfactory substitutes fo 
the direction of officials and information as 
to the state of public opinion through the 
electorate and the legislature in the form 
of administratively conducted referenda 
public relations contacts, etc.; and, there 
fore, (f) that political responsibility, i.e 
the responsibility of the administrative off 
cials to the legislature and the public, is 
and should only be considered as a minot 
term in the mechanism of democratic go\ 
ernment, so much so, indeed, that officials 
may rightly state and urge policies in publi 
to counteract those advocated by the mem 
bers of the elected legislatures. 

Let us commence the critical discussion 
with a passage of Professor Friedrich’s on 
Goodnow’s Politics and Administration. In 
1900 Professor F. J. Goodnow’s work, on 
of the pioneer incursions into a fairly un 
tilled field, made the following distinction 
between politics and administration. “There 
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are then, in all governmental systems, two 
primary OT ultimate functions of govern- 
ment, viz. the expression of the will of the 
gate and the execution of that will. There 
are also in all states separate organs, each 
of which is mainly busied with the discharge 
of one of these functions.” Professor Fried- 
rich imputes to Goodnow “an almost abso- 
lute distinction” in this functional differ- 
ence. As a matter of fact, Goodnow uses the 
term “mainly busied with the discharge of 
one of these functions,’ and deserves credit 
for the broad distinction. 

The distinction in the present writer's 
mind is this. By the “political’’ phase of gov- 
ernment we mean all that part which is con- 
cerned with eliciting the will and winning 
the authority of the people. The process is 
carried on differently in democratic and 
dictatorial states. The elements of coercion 
and persuasion differ in magnitude and 
kind, and the place of the electorate, par- 
ties, parliaments, and ministers differs 
[his process ends with a law; with the ap- 
proval (by positive ratification or by lapse 
of time for rejection) of administrative rules 
based on the original statute; and with con- 
trol of the application of the law. The dis- 
tinctive mark of this political part of the 
governmental process is that its agencies are 
practically unfettered in their authority 
over the making of policy and its execution. 
Where a written constitution and judicial 
review are absent, these political agencies 
are bounded only by the hopes and fears 
arising out of the electoral process. What 
of the administrative side? Administration 
begins where the legislature says it shall be- 
gin. It begins where the administrator be- 
gins, and the legislature decides that. 
Administration may include the making of 
rules and policy, which looks like legisla- 
tion or politics. But its essence is that the 
administrator, elected or appointed (and 
most usually in modern states the latter), 
cannot himself determine the range or ob- 
ject of that policy. He has authority, but it 
is a conditioned, derived authority. 

Thus, in the governmental process in gen- 
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eral, there are agencies which are concerned 
with making and executing policy, and 
there is a descending narrowing latitude of 
discretion in the making of policy. The 
latitude is greatest where electorate meets 
legislature; it then tapers down through a 
descending line of the administrative hier 
archy until the discretion left to the mes- 
senger and the charwoman and the minor 
manipulative grades is almost nil. There 
have been polities where there was an al- 
most complete fusion of these functions, 
e.g., at some stages of Athenian democracy. 
But modern states are obliged at some point 
convenient to each in a different degree to 
distinguish them, with the first as authority 
and master over the second. 

Professor Friedrich calls this distinction 
of Goodnow’s (shared by all other authori- 
ties I can recall) “misleading,” a “fetish,” a 
“stereotype,” in the minds of theorists and 
practitioners alike. Are we then to be per- 
mitted to offer worship only to fallacies? He 
produces the queerest explanation for this 
alleged “absolute antithesis” of Goodnow’s. 
It is this: 

That it is built upon the metaphysical, if not ab 
struse, idea of a will of the state. This neo-hegelian 
(and Fascist) notion is purely speculative. Even if 
the concept “state” is retained—and I personally see 
no good ground for it—the idea that this state has a 
will immediately entangles one in al! the difficulties 
of assuming a group personality or something akin 
to it (p. 6)” 

This explanation is surely very fanciful. 
Later on, Professor Friedrich is constrained 
to admit: ‘Politics and administration play 
a continuous role in both formation and ex- 
ecution [of policy], though there is prob- 
ably more politics in the formation of 
policy, more administration in the execu- 
tion of it.” “More” is a delicious under- 
statement. But the understatement is not 
intended; it is part of a thesis that the 
amount of policy made by modern officials 
is of very great magnitude, in terms of pro- 
posing and later executing with latitude of 
interpretation. But this is only a play on the 


' Page references are to Public Policy, 1940 
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words “making” and “policy.” What im- 
portant “policy” does any federal official 
“make’’? Has any federal official more au- 
thority than to propose? Certainly we expect 
those who are paid by the public to think 
and propound solutions to do their job 
well. But this is nothing new. By misusing 
the word “make” to suggest instituting and 
carrying into the law of the land, and only 
by this torsion of meaning, can Professor 
Friedrich’s thesis at all come into court— 
that administrative responsibility to the 
legislature, the real policy-forming body of 
the nation, is in modern conditions impos- 
sible or unnecessary. 

Professor Friedrich then reiterates an 
earlier statement of his: “Nor has the polit- 
ical responsibility based upon the election 
of legislatures and chief executives suc- 
ceeded in permeating a highly technical, 
differentiated government service any more 
than the religious responsibility of well- 
intentioned kings.” He then says, “An of- 
fended commentator from the British Isles 
[who appears to be the present writer] ex- 
claimed that if I imagined that to be true of 


England I was ‘simply wrong.’”’ Yes! that 
the power of the House of Commons in per- 
meating the British civil service, right down 
to its local offices, and making it responsive 


to the House as the master delegate of the 


electorate, is most effective, is true, is 
demonstrably true, and ought not be de- 
nied. Nor can it be compared in delicate- 
ness or constancy with the “religious re- 
sponsibility of well-intentioned kings,” 
which appears to be an enthusiasm of Pro- 
fessor Friedrich’s, for he undertakes to de- 
fend it by history, though he does not do so. 
Does it hold good of the Tudors, Stuarts, 
and Hanoverians? If so, why has British his- 
tory been one long resolute struggle for the 
supremacy of Parliament and the reduction 
of the monarch to a dignified cipher? 
Professor Friedrich begins his article in 
Public Policy with some remarks on the 
Munich Pact, with the intention presum- 
ably of showing that administrative re- 
sponsibility to Parliament is ineffective. He 
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offers it as evidence that “pious my; 
makers’ have no right to accept the claiy 
that the formal dependence of the Cabing, 
upon the confidence of the House of Com 

mons effectively insures responsible conduc 
of public affairs by officials, high and |oy 

(He reverts to this example later also.) As 
a matter of fact, this example proves the 
exact converse of Professor Friedrich’s jy 

tention. The Munich Pact only too wel! 
carried out the will of Parliament. \; 

Harold Nicolson, M.P., now Under Secr 

tary to the Ministry of Information, evey 
jeopardized his career by denouncing th 
hysteria with which the invitation 1 

Munich and peace was received by Parlia 
ment. It is true that thereafter, as the con 
sequences came to light, Parliament and 
people felt that the Government had been 
wrong—but they too were completely im 
plicated. The revulsion of feeling caused 
the Government, under parliamentary pres 
sure, to give up its appeasement policy and 
push on with civil defense preparations and 
rearmament. 

Professor Friedrich argues that “even un 
der the best arrangements a considerab\ 
margin of irresponsible conduct of admin 
istrative activities is inevitable.” He is 
sanguine enough to continue (p. 4): “Too 
often it is taken for granted that as long as 
we can keep the government from doing 
wrong we have made it responsible. What is 
more important is to ensure effective action 
of any sort.”” Of any sort! This surely is ex 
actly the doctrine to stimulate a swelling of 
the official head. Though I am not inclined 
to argue by reductio ad absurdum, such a 
phrase, if taken seriously, must encourag: 
public employees to undertake actions 
which would very soon arouse the cry o! 
Bureaucracy! and New Despotism! Fried 
rich himself tones down his own objurgation 
shortly afterward, but does not discard it 


ROFESSOR FRIEDRICH has somehow come to 
believe that “parliamentary responsibii- 
ity is largely inoperative and certainly in 
effectual” (p. 10). Is he referring to the 
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policy-making powers of administrators, or 
the acts of the Cabinet? His criticism seems 
10 apply to the Cabinet, and not to the sub- 
ect of his essay, viz., the responsibility of 
officials, for, citing the case of Munich and 
the last few years,” he seems to be con- 
cerned mainly with a foreign policy of 
which he did not approve but of which a 
large majority of his “ineffectual” Parlia- 
ment emphatically did. And then he claims 
the benefit of this demonstration, I suppose, 
for the thesis that in England the civil serv- 
ice is out of hand? 

On this point there are two records which 
might be summed up as follows. On ques- 
tions of foreign policy, the Government, 
misguided as it may have been (in my view 
as well as Professor Friedrich’s), was steadily 
supported by a large majority in Parlia- 
ment, and I should guess a large one in the 
country. As for control over the administra- 
tion, has Professor Friedrich heard of 
Parliament's actions on the Unemployment 
Regulations of 1934, the reform of the Post 
Office, the reform of the constitution of the 
B.B.C., the special areas, the preparation of 
the scheme of civil defense, the partial suc- 
cess in getting a Minister for the Coordina- 
tion of Defense, the overthrow of Sir Samuel 
Hoare, the speeding up of arms production? 
And, during the war, the successful pressure 
of Parliament for the removal of certain 
ministers, e.g., from the Ministry of Infor- 
mation, for more reasonable use of the 
powers of interning refugees, its control 
over government contract methods, over ap- 
pointments in the civil service, over the De- 
fence Regulations proposed by the Home 
Secretary, over economic and fiscal policies 
and administration, and, finally, over the 
very existence of the Chamberlain Govern- 
ment itself? I have listed only a few of the 
outstanding successes of Parliament in con- 
trolling (a) the government in general, and 
(b) the proposals of administrators and their 
parliamentary chiefs before they were 
“made” into policy by Parliament. 

The conclusion of this section of the 
essay (p. 7) reads: “Admittedly, many com- 
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mentators have dwelt at length upon the 
frequently irresponsible conduct of public 
affairs in Great Britain and elsewhere.” 
This is of course true; they have; and they 
have been right. But that does not mean that 
the examples are many, important, or long 
continuing. Nor would any person claim 
perfection for any system. You do not prove 
the value of your enthusiasm by showing 
that there are some flaws in existing political 
arrangements. Rather is political science a 
comparative weighing of the imperfections 
of alternative consequences. Even so, this 
should hardly lead the author to the con- 
clusion that runs like a scarlet thread 
throughout the entire treatment, that if 
political responsibility is imperfect it is to 
be cast out in favor of a sense of responsi- 
bility in the bosom of the official: “‘a sense 
of duty, a desire to be approved by his fellow 
officials, and a tendency to subordinate one’s 
own judgment as a matter of course” (p. 8), 
a point that Friedrich cites with evident ap- 
proval from shaky evidence given to him 
orally by a Swiss official. Without the ex- 
istence of the Federal Assembly, for how 
long does Professor Friedrich think the 
Swiss civil service would remain in tune 
with the humor of the people and responsive 
to its wants? 

Professor Friedrich then turns to that 
agitation against the civil service which was 
summed up in Lord Hewart’s book, The 
New Despotism. Alas, for the thesis of the 
author! The Report of the Committee on 
Ministers’ Powers, while showing that, cer- 
tainly, our civil service was very useful, 
showed that only in a few respects, and those 
not very important or deep-seated, were its 
members escaping control. He seems to 
harbor an objection to the power which the 
parliamentary majority would have over the 
rule-making authority of the administrator 
though submitted to a committee of the 
House for sanction (p. 12). What is wrong 
with this? Even if a special scrutinizing com- 
mittee is organized, why should not the 
majority views of the whole House prevail? 
What is wrong with the majority? As for 
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“the Henry VIII clause” (i.e., the power 
given by statute to the Minister heading a 
department to “remove difficulties” which 
are obstacles to the putting of the act into 
effect), this sounds very gruesome; but a 
glance at Mr. Willis’ book on the Legislative 
Powers of Government Departments will 
show how trivial were the uses of it. And Sir 
Cecil Carr has more recently shown that the 
hullabaloo was about very little indeed.? In 
the light of these authors and the distin- 
guished membership of the committee, is 
not the suggestion that the Committee on 
Ministers’ Powers ‘“‘soft-pedals the real 
trouble” somewhat daring? 

In the effort not to let reconsideration 
correct his first misconception of “‘respon- 
sibility,’ Professor Friedrich finds himself 
compelled to adopt quite an undemocratic 
view of government, and to throw scorn 
upon the popular will. I do not think for a 
moment that he really is antidemocratic, 
but his line of argument presses him to enun- 
ciate views which might lead to this sus- 
picion. The error in his conception leads 
to an error in the consequence; and the error 
in the consequence is precisely what officials 
(not constrained by principle and institu- 
tions to the dictates of political responsi- 
bility) would begin to use as an argument to 
justify their irresponsibility: conceit of 
themselves and scorn of the popular will. 
Thus (p. 12) 

The pious formulas about the will of the people 
are all very well, but when it comes to these issues 
of social maladjustment the popular will has little 
content, except the desire to see such maladjust- 
ments removed. A solution which fails in this re- 
gard, or which causes new and perhaps great malad- 
justments, is bad; we have a right to call such a 
policy irresponsible if it can be shown that it was 
adopted without proper regard to the existing sum 
of human knowledge concerning the technical issues 
involved; we also have a right to call it irrespon- 
sible if it can be shown that it was adopted without 
proper regard for existing preferences in the com- 
munity, and more particularly its prevailing major- 
ity. 

* Cf. also Finer, British Civil Service, pp. 217-230. 


* Concerning English Administrative Law (Columbia 
University Press, 1941). 
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rhe answer to this argument is this. [t js 
demonstrable that the will of the people ha; 
content, not only about what it desires, by 
how maladjustments can be remedied, ang 
some of its ideas are quite wise. The popular 
will may not be learned, but nevertheless 
the public’s own experience teaches it some 
thing, the press of all kinds teaches it more 
and political parties and the more instructed 
members of the community play quite a 
part. “The people” consists of many kinds of 
minds and degrees of talent, not of undif 
ferentiated ignorance and empty-minded. 
ness. Legislative assemblies created by elec. 
tion, in which political parties play a Vital 
part, also exist; and they are not so dumb. 
Their sagacity is not to be ignored or de. 
rided. Second, a policy which is based upon 
an incomplete or faulty grasp of technical 
knowledge is not an irresponsible policy, 
for to use the word “irresponsible” here is 
to pervert it by substituting it for the words 
“incomplete” or “faulty” or “unwise.” It is 
surely wisest to say that the full grasp of 
knowledge is to be used by the official within 
the terms of the obligation and policy es 
tablished for him by the legislature or his 
departmental superior; otherwise it looks 
as though an independent position were 
being claimed for the official. Nor is it wise 
to make responsibility to “the community” 
an addendum to a “proper regard to the 
existing sum of human knowledge, etc., 
etc.”’ And, by the way, the state seems to have 
cropped up again in the word community! 

“Consequently,” continues Professor 
Friedrich, “the responsible administrator is 
one who is responsible to these two domi- 
nant factors: technical knowledge and pop- 
ular sentiment. Any policy which violates 
either standard, or which fails to crystallize 
in spite of their urgent imperatives, renders 
the official responsible for it liable to the 
charge of irresponsible conduct.” But just 
as surely there is no responsibility unless 
there is an obligation to someone else; no 
one is interested in a question of responsibil- 
ity as a relationship between a man and a 
science. but as it involves a problem of 
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duty-and the problem of duty is an inter- 
ersonal, not a personal, matter. Responsi- 
pility in the sense of an interpersonal, ex- 
ternally sanctioned duty is, then, the domi- 
nant consideration for public administra- 
tion; and it includes and does not merely 
sand by the side of responsibility to the 
sandards of one’s craft in the dubious posi- 
tion of a Cinderella. If the community does 
not command, there is no call for the tech- 
nical knowledge whatever; and, however 
magnificent the grasp of technical knowl- 
edge and the desire to use it, it must be de- 
cared irresponsible whenever it becomes 
operative except under a direct or implied 
obligation. Many a burglar has been posi- 
tively hated for his technical skill. 

There is another consequence of his 
thesis which Professor Friedrich would not 
like, I feel certain, if he had developed its 
implications. He declares: “Administrative 
officials seeking to apply scientific ‘standards’ 
have to account for their action in terms 
of a somewhat rationalized and previously 


} established set of hypotheses. Any deviation 


from these hypotheses will be subjected to 
thorough scrutiny by their colleagues in 
what is known as the ‘fellowship of sci- 
ence.” What is the force of the phrase 
‘have to account for their action?” Exactly 
to whom? By what compulsion? Does this 
phrase mean only that there is left to the 
oficial the vague, tenuous reaching out of 
his qualms in view of the known or possible 
public opinions of the men with whom he 
studied or those who are the present leaders 
of the profession? Suppose he despises their 
grasp of knowledge and scorns their judg- 
ment—is he therefore irresponsible? Sup- 
pose that they are conservative, while he is 
one of a minority of progressive practition- 
ers? When is he responsible and when ir- 
responsible? When he follows the ancients 
or marches with, perhaps even leads, the 
pioneers? 

This question takes us directly into the 
history of these professional organizations 
of colleagues, “the fellowship of science,” 
the associations, the guilds, of medical men, 
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engineeis, accountants, lawyers, and others. 
Even if such fellowship were fully organized 
to implement Professor Friedrich’s wish, 
whom could the ordinary man trust for a 
better deal, the great osteopath, Mr. (latet 
Sir as a mark of popular gratitude) Herbert 
Barker, or the elders of the British Medical 
Association, the organization which banned 
him; Whistler, Charles Ricketts, or the 
Royal Academy; an Epstein or the stone 
chippers favored by the Society of Sculptors? 
I do not err, I believe, in thinking that there 
are analogous instances in American ex 
perience, which Professor Friedrich could 
supply better than I can. But there is before 
us the judgment of the District Court of 
the District of Columbia regarding the 
American Medical Association's action 
against medical practitioners—their expul- 
sion because they participated in a group 
medicine clinic. Which criterion: groupist 
or anti-groupist? 

I do not deny all value to such guild 
organization; I affirm and applaud some of 
these organizations. Yet, appraised from the 
very angle of the theory which I am here 
opposing, they must be seen as broken reeds 
in a long-run view of governmental devices 
to keep men in the van of social progress, 
technically defined, and still less to satisfy 
progress as the populace, the consumer, asks 
for it. Professor J. M. Gaus, who is quoted 
in support of the claim that responsibility is 
professional, is by no means so zealous in 
the service of the notion as Professor Fried- 
rich who quotes him, for he says: “The re- 
sponsibility of the civil servant to the stand- 
ards of his profession, in so far as those stand- 
ards make for the public interest, may be 
given official recognition.” I have italicized 
the proviso, and it is essential, I am sure, to 
Professor Gaus’s view. Who would define 
the public interest—who could define it? 
Only the public, I believe, or its deputies. 


ROFESSOR FRIEDRICH seems to be so ob- 
sessed by modern technology, and the 
important part which the knowledge of it 
must play in the establishment of policy, 
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that he seems to forget how old this problem 
is, and what the answer of the ages has been 
to the very problem he poses. Does he think 
there was no question of “technical needs” 
three hundred years or three thousand 
years ago, or of the relationship of those 
who provided the knowledge and service to 
those members of the public who were its 
consumers? Governments owned warships, 
weapons, sewers, baths, roads, and irrigation 
works, and even had mines and forests to 
administer, and domestic and foreign trade 
to regulate. The relationship of the public 
to the mysteries of religion and ecclesiastical 
procedures—a very important technique in 
the context of good living—was for centuries 
one of the most critical problems in the his- 
tory of political responsibility. “The creative 
solutions for our crying technical needs,” as 
Professor Friedrich calls them, have for cen- 
turies been offered by the experts of various 
kinds, and the verdict of mankind has been 
that they need the expert on tap and not on 
top. All important questions are begged 
by throwing in the word “creative.” It is no 
news to tell us, as we are told here, that 
nature will have her revenge if her laws are 
not understood and followed in any par- 
ticular piece of administration. Of course 
that is so. But there is a wider concept of 
nature than that which relates to interest in 
the “technical”; there is also the nature of 
man asa political animal. We are entitled to 
believe, from the reading of his millennial 
administrative history, that his nature, as 
well as physical nature, is thwarted where 
the primacy of public responsibility is chal- 
lenged by blurred interpretations, theoreti- 
cal and practical, of the term responsibility. 

Nor is there any novelty in the fact that 
political responsibility (the importance of 
which Professor Friedrich admits in a 
scanty oasis of one paragraph in twenty-four 
pages) acts by its power on the official mind 
in anticipation of action by the sanctioning 
organs of popular control. In pursuance of 
his denigrat‘on of the British system of po- 
litical responsibility he rather misinterprets 
the function of questions in the House of 
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Commons. Their principal function js p,, 
to inform ministers of public reactioy , 
policy, but to discipline administratioy 
Ministers know already through other py», 
cedures. Questions are a force. Only ask thy 
officials who prepare the information for th 
ministers whether they are not in an anxioy 
sweat until the House is appeased! 

Why, this is almost the ideal instrumey; 
for exercising that power of anticipation 
over the officials’ mind, and therefore upon 
his sense of obligation to the communir 
which indirectly implies an obligation ; 
the expertness he commands. I say this with 
diffidence, since the article seems a lit) 
severe on British experience. Nor am | ap 
idolator of every item of parliamentan 
technique as it now operates. It should ce 
tainly be improved; but it ought not to bx 
scouted. 

There are occasions when Professo: 
Friedrich seems to admit the fundamental 
ity of political responsibility, but the relaps 
certainly and fatally follows. Thus he says 
(pp. 19, 20): “The whole range of activities 
involving constant direct contact of the ad. 
ministrator with the public and its problems 
shows that our conception of administra. 
tive responsibility is undergoing profound 
change. The emphasis is shifting; instead of 
subserviency to arbitrary will we require 
responsiveness to commonly felt needs and 
wants.” Whose is the arbitrary will? The 
parliamentary assembly’s emanating from 
popular election? Let us beware in this age 
lest we destroy our treasure altogether be 
cause it is not the purest of pure gold. 


I COME now to the last matter in which | 
care to take issue with Professor Fried 
rich, the relationship between administra 
tive responsibility and the doctrine of o! 
ficial anonymity. 

Professor Friedrich believes: 


It must seriously be doubted whether technica 
responsibility, which, as we have shown, is coming 
to play an ever more important role in our time, can 
be effectively secured without granting responsible 
officials considerable leeway and making it possible 
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them to submit their views to outside criticism. 
rhe issue is a very complex one. Opinions vary 
yidely. People try to escape facing these difficulties 
by drawing facile distinctions, such as that officials 
might discuss facts but not policy. It might cogently 
be objected that facts and policies cannot be sepa- 


rated (P- 22). 

The rejoinder to this statement in the first 
place is that it is possible in some cases at any 
rate to distinguish facts and policy quite 
clearly. For example, the government or the 
representative assembly in seeking a policy 
todeal with rural water supplies might prop- 
erly expect to receive from an official a 
description of the existing situation, in 
terms of the total water resources of the 
country, the supplies and the sources of sup- 
ply in various rural vicinities, what those 
supplies cost per thousand gallons, whether 
the nearest supplies beyond the jurisdiction 
of each unit need pumping stations or 
whether the water will come down by being 
piped, what are the costs of pumping and 
distribution in various other areas, and so 
on. What the assembly shall do about it, 
once these facts are before it, is a matter of 
policy. A wise civil servant, careful to pre- 
serve his own usefulness and that of his col- 
leagues, and not reckless in the face of the 
always imminent cry of bureaucracy and 
despotism, would not urge a policy upon it. 
Still less would he use public advocacy to 
spur on his political chief or connive with 
reformist groups having a purposeful policy. 
He would rather confine himself to frank 
private demonstration of the alternatives 
and their advantages and disadvantages, to 
his political chief, or where the political sys- 
tem requires, to the committee of the as- 
sembly at their request. 

That, however, is not all. If Professor 
Friedrich really believes that the severance 
of fact and policy is impossible, then a 
fortiori the civil servant should preserve his 
anonymity, on pain of bringing himself and 
his colleagues into partisan contempt. And 
Professor Friedrich does really seem to con- 
template a war of all against all. He seems to 
approve of the fact that six reporters pro- 
ceeded to a federal department whose head 
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had ruled that his subordinates were not 
to give interviews and violated the chief's 
rule by getting six different stories. Is this 
the way to promote oflicial responsibility to 
the chief? To the technical standards? To 
the “fellowship of science’? Does Professor 
Friedrich approve of this piece of press im- 
pudence? Has he ever investigated what 
such impudence cost the T.V.A. in prestige, 
morale, and administrative efficiency in the 
old days? Nor can I view with equanimity 
the grave consequences of such proposals as 
this: “In matters of vital importance the 
general public is entitled to the views of its 
permanent servants. Such views may often 
provide a salutary check on partisan extrava 
gances. Such views should be available not 
only to the executive but to the legislature 
and the public as well” (p. 23). 

This doctrine surely is to set up the of- 
ficial against the political parties, to make 
the official the instrument of conflict be- 
tween the “general public” (which | 
thought had already been thrown out of 
court earlier in Friedrich’s article) and the 
legislature. He would set the official, I sup- 
pose, against the chief executive also, for he 
has been elected by the general public, and 
may utter as many “partisan extravagances”’ 
as he pleases in the course of a four-year 
term. It is not clear whether Professor Fried- 
rich thinks that the civil servant shall pursue 
moral responsibility as far as a crown of 
thorns, whether once he has embroiled par- 
ties and public and legislature he must re- 
sign. As matters are, he would certainly be 
kicked out by the legislature or chief execu- 
tive, and it would serve him right. For de- 
mocracy is ill served by and justinably ab- 
hors those who, appointed to be its servants, 
assume the status and demeanor of masters. 


Ill 


~ FOREGOING Critical analysis of Profes- 
sor Friedrich’s view on administrative 
responsibility as stated in Public Policy 
shows, I think, its untenability both in its 
main drift and in most of its particular 


The 


secondary though related aspects. 
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analysis reveals the following propositions 
as cogent and justifiable, in contradiction to 
Professor Friedrich’s contentions. 

Never was the political responsibility of 
officials so momentous a necessity as in our 
own era. Moral responsibility is likely to 
operate in direct proportion to the strictness 
and efliciency of political responsibility, and 
to fall away into all sorts of perversions when 
the latter is weakly enforced. While profes- 
sional standards, duty to the public, and 
pursuit of technological efficiency are fac- 
tors in sound administrative operation, they 
are but ingredients, and not continuously 
motivating factors, of sound policy, and they 
require public and political control and di- 
rection. 

The public and the political assemblies 
are adequately sagacious to direct policy— 
they know not only where the shoe pinches, 
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but have a shrewd idea as to the last a 
leather of their footwear: and where the 
lack technical knowledge their officials ay, 
appointed to offer it to them for their guid 
ance, and not to secure official dominatioy 
and within these limits the practice of giy 
ing administrative latitude to officials 
sound. 


1d 


‘ 


Contemporary devices to secure closer cy 
operation of officials with public and legis 
latures are properly auxiliaries to and no 
substitutes for political control of public 
officials through exertion of the sovereig 
authority of the public. Thus, political ~ 
sponsibility is the major concern of those 
who work for healthy relationships between 
the officials and the public, and moral re 
sponsibility, although a valuable conception 
and institutional form, is minor and sub 
sidiary. 
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Ellen C. Potter, M.D., F. A.C. P. 


By MARGARET STEEL MOSS 


Executive Director, Dauphin County (Pa.) Board of Assistance 


Epitor’s Nore: In this article Public Administration Review continues its series of sketches 
of the administrative accomplishments of distinguished caree® officials in the public service 
The following paper describes the work of the first woman member of a governor's cabinet 
whose leadership in the field of public welfare administration has left its mark on federal 


as well as state and local programs. 





[ was a warm summer afternoon on the 

edge of a Connecticut town. Children 

were playing in a field. Suddenly, they 
were alarmed by the sight of an oncoming 
bull, or maybe it was a cow. They tore to- 
ward the fence. One little girl in the group 
realized that they could not reach the fence 
in time. She remembered that once her 
grandmother had told her that an animal 
could be controlled if you stood still and 
looked it right in the eye. 

So this little girl shouted, ‘Run kids, run 
for your lives,” and proceeded to plant her- 
self in the path of the animal—and glared. 
rhe animal stopped, and—just as the grand- 
mother had predicted—turned and saun- 
tered back. 

Years later the glare had become a friendly 
twinkle, but in that Connecticut field little 
Ellen Potter demonstrated that she already 
had a first essential for successful public 
administration—courage. 

Another snapshot shows her about eleven 
years old standing on the front porch of her 
home and gazing up the New England street 
flanked by tall elms. Suddenly she burst 
out, “Why doesn’t anything ever happen?” 
The Revolution and the Civil War had gone 
by, and things were finished, everything ex- 
citing had taken place and there was little 
left to be done! A sense of historical develop- 
ment that projects on into the future does 
not come early in a career. 
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Nevertheless, it was in that quiet Con 
necticut town that Ellen Potter's career was 
beginning. Her first “public” activity was 
in connection with the mission bands of 
her church. She became enthusiastically in- 
terested in the missionary aspects of her 
denomination and was invited by the state 
missionary society to visit other societies as 
a sort of young evangel. 

These first efforts at public speaking were 
not always successful until she came upon a 
little pamphlet, How to Speak Effectively) 
without Notes. From this she learned that it 
was necessary to have something to say before 
saying it and how to organize that some 
thing. It was the mastery of these principles 
that made her later an outstanding inter- 
preter of public welfare jobs for which she 
was responsible—another important func- 
tion of an administrator. 


Highways to the Practice of Medicine 


perm enough, however, it was in the 
field of art that she made her first serious 
effort to prepare for a career. One of her 
teachers held the theory that the student 
would become a better artist if her sympathy 
and understanding were enriched by learn- 
ing how the other half lived—and Ellen 
Potter took up residence in a New York 
settlement. Here her art and her missionary 
work opened up new doors, and here she had 
her first impetus to study medicine. 
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A little black bag that she carried in those 
days caused people to appeal to her as 
“Doctor.” Again and again this happened. 
She began to wonder whether, with all these 
appeals coming to her so personally, she 
should not fit herself to respond to them. 
Show Ellen Potter an obvious need and the 
inevitable result is for her to see what she 
can do about it. In this instance she decided 
to take a year in Europe for art and music 
and then settle down toa career in medicine. 
The year was filled with symphonies, operas, 
and galleries, at the end of which she came 
back to Philadelphia and entered the 
Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania. 

Was this experience in the field of art 
completely irrelevant to her later career as 
a public administrator? From a practical 
viewpoint the factors of sensitivity and bal- 
ance involved in good composition carry 
over directly into administrative planning. 
The opus in the field of administration may 
not be a painting or a symphony but the 
techniques of composition are just as valid, 
and the production of a masterpiece in either 
field calls for a creative richness that goes 
far deeper than even important technical 
skill. 

At the Woman’s Medical College one of 
her professors, Dr. Frederick P. Henry, 
voiced this thesis. ‘““The most practical man 
is he whose mind is most receptive to every 
bright and beautiful impression of nature 
or art.” A quarter of a century later his 
pupil, speaking at the same institution, said, 
“It is not the person who knows the most 
about any subject who makes the largest 
contribution to the public welfare, but it is 
the person who grasps the relationship of 
what he knows in any given subject to all of 
the related activities going on about him, 
and contributes through his special knowl- 
edge to their success.’ 

With the signpost pointing definitely to 
the strong individualisra of a career as a 
private practitioner, a little incident in the 
four years at medical college could be cited 
as significant in connection with later more 
cooperative activities. 
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Brinton Hall, the Y.W.C.A. headquartey, 
at the college, was burdened by a mortgag, 
the weight of which had been a depressiny 
influence for a long time. It was before th, 
days of “drives,” but when a few studen 
decided to put their shoulders to the tas| 
of removing this burden, something yer 
close to a drive took place. Ellen Potter was 
in the thick of this, and as treasurer of th, 
“Y” finally took a certified check for $9 00, 
to the holder of the mortgage as the culmina 
tion of an heroic effort in which the whol, 
student body had learned to pull togethe: 

Two years after graduating from th, 
Woman's Medical College in 1903 and 
bearing the title of “Doctor” by virtue of 
more than an art student’s black bag, sh¢ 
began private practice in Philadelphia. Hoy 
Ellen Potter met the responsibility of being 
“faithful in little things” during this period 
is indicated in one instance taken at randon 
from these fifteen years of private medical 
practice. 

To many persons an invitation to give a 
few talks at a Y.W.C.A. camp of industrial 
girls might not seem a very impressive as 
signment. Dr. Potter did not know that i) 
an up-state city that spring a young factor 
girl had reached an advanced stage o! 
“what’s-the-use.”” The sordid conditions o! 
home, job, and doubtful recreation wer 
proving more than this young person could 
surmount. Well-intentioned persons eage' 
to help were not very effective, but they did 
succeed in reviving a defunct club to whic 
the girl had once belonged and in getting 
her elected a delegate to the camp. 

Two weeks later she came back ready to 
make a fresh start. She spoke with enthusi 
asm of a woman doctor who had been at 
the camp. The name was unknown, but 
those who saw the results breathed a sigh 
of relief. It was several years later that Dr 
Potter came to that city to lecture. The gir! 
steady and poised, was in the audience 
Coming out from the hall, her face radiant 
she met a friend with the glowing words, 
“That was Dr. Potter!” This, however, was 
not all. 
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ELLEN C. 


Some time later in another city at the 
graduation of a training class of nurses, a 
young woman Came up after the ceremony 
‘9 meet the speaker. ‘Dr. Potter, you clo not 
know me. I come from a little mining town. 
You may be interested to know that several 
years ago you spoke at a Y.W.C.A. camp on 
careers for women including the nursing 
profession. A girl who was there came back 
‘0 our town with so much enthusiasm about 
what you had said that four of us from that 
town are graduating here tonight as a re- 
sult.” 

And so Dr. Potter went on in her private 
medical practice, in faculty assignments at 
the Woman’s Medical College, as a special 
lecturer at Bryn Mawr, as a member of the 
medical staff of the Philadelphia Bureau of 
Municipal Research, as an officer in the 
Pennsylvania League of Women Voters, and 
in the countless other jobs that come to a 
responsive person eager to use her talents 
as opportunities for service open up. 


Chief of the Child Health Division 


| ewe one Sunday morning the tele- 
phone in her home rang and a voice said, 
“Would you be interested in becoming the 
chief of the State Child Health Division?” 
She replied, “Yes, I would be interested, but 
| am not trained in public health.” “I 
know,” said the voice, “but I have tried for 
a year to get a child health program started 
without results, and I want someone to come 
and make the damned thing go! I believe 
you can do it.” The speaker was Dr. Edward 
Martin, State Commissioner of Health. 

The upshot was that Dr. Potter accepted 
(1920) with the understanding that she 
might select one medical assistant and one 
field representative, using such subordinate 
employees as were available. Within eight- 
een months she had a network of th ee 
hundred child health stations in ope~ uon, 
and an appreciable dent was beir.g made 
upon infant mortality in Pennsylvania. 

In appraising this, her first big job as a 
public administrator, three outstanding fac- 
tors should be recognized. First, she realized 
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that no administrator “knows it all” but 
needs to be familiar with the resources in 
the field and must not be too proud to use 
those resources. Here, for instance, Dr. 
Potter often called upon the wider experi 
ence of the U. S. Children’s Bureau and, 
profiting by successes and failures elsewhere, 
she was able to “get the jump” in the devel 
opment of the Pennsylvania program. 

Secondly, she went out to the local com 
munities and secured the cooperation of 
local citizens in the development of hei 
child health program. It was not imposed 
from Harrisburg; it was teamwork with the 
local communities from the very start. Up 
and down the state the members of the little 
Child Health Division staff went—before 
the days of fine highways and chains of com 
fortable hotels! 

A third important factor was a certain 
straightforward courage that went into the 
program. Most of the jobs ‘‘on the Hill” at 
Harrisburg were politically sponsored. Dr. 
Potter and her staff had been appointed “on 
merit” although without benefit of any 
formal merit system. Word came around 
that all state employees should have sponsors 
—“or else.” Dr. Potter quietly declined this 
form of job insurance. It is hard to measure 
scientifically the significance of this decision 
which was made in direct opposition to the 
traditions of state job holding, but it ex- 
plains in large measure the vitality of the 
program of the Division of Child Heaith. 

Was Dr. Potter fired for declining to get 
a political sponsor? Quite the contrary. 

The Pennsylvania legislature of 1921 had 
created a new Department of Public Wel- 
fare, a project promoted by the governor to 
break the power of a political rival who for 
years had headed the old State Board of 
Charities. In spite of this inauspicious be- 
ginning, the responsibility for developing 
the new department was given to an experi- 
enced medical man under whose courageous 
leadership standards for the licensing of 
medical practitioners in Pennsylvania had 
been developed, Dr. John M. Baldy. It was 
not just accident that he selected Dr. Potter 
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to head the Bureau of Children, one of the 
four bureaus of the new department, giving 
her freedom to go anywhere to select quali- 
fied personnel. Dr. Baldy knew that the man 
who plays politics with public welfare plays 
with fire, and he was determined to give the 
state a sound public welfare administration 
on a professional basis. 

The Bureau of Children was responsible 
for the standards of care of the various child 
welfare institutions and agencies in the state. 
The only information inherited from the 
State Board of Charities regarding these 
services was contained in a few folders of 
nondescript material and a directory hope- 
lessly out-of-date and inaccurate. 

Once more the principle of teamwork 
with the local communities was established. 
Letters were sent to Pennsylvania child- 
caring organizations whose addresses were 
known, to local family societies, visiting 
nurse associations, directors of the poor, etc., 
inviting them to send in to the new Bureau 
of Children the names and addresses of 
child-caring organizations in their com- 
munities. Slowly the list was built up, 
although several years later institutions with 
three and four hundred children were still 
being “discovered.” 

Again the technique of seeking the advice 
of authorities was followed. The U. S. 
Children’s Bureau, the Child Welfare 
League of America, and outstanding indi- 
viduals in the field were consulted. State- 
wide child welfare programs that had been 
developed in other states were studied, and 
Pennsylvania was able to begin with the 
benefit of this wider experience. 

At last the little staff of the bureau was 
ready to learn at first hand about the child- 
caring institutions and agencies. The thick 
schedules used to compile the information 
dealt not only with physical equipment, 
budgets, and programs but with staff person- 
nel and board members. It was recognized 
that lay citizens back of these organizations 
were often deciding factors in the progress 
that could be expected, and the field repre- 
sentatives from the Bureau of Children 
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made it their business to become acquainy: 
with them. 

After each visit to an agency a letter w. 
sent back to the board and the executiy, 
commenting favorably on those points tha 
merited commendation and discussing jp 
provements to the extent that these sugge; 
tions could have a meaning to the board 
It was recognized that the little staff of th, 
Bureau of Children could never hope 1 
achieve results with over three hundy 
child-caring organizations by police meth 
ods, and that more important than issuing 
orders for improvements (even presuming 
these orders were carried out) was the crea 
tion of a local desire for the improvements 
in question. 

One of the familiar problems in the cd 
velopment of any new unit is insufficien 
stenographic service. The usual reaction t 
this situation, when the ordinary requests 
for relief are unavailing, is futile growling 
Dr. Potter used instead a more scientific ap 
proach, advising all field representatives 
to keep track of the time spent doing thei) 
own “hunt-and-peck”’ typing. At the end o! 
a month a report was compiled showing the 
amount of field representatives’ salary thai 
had bought stenographic work of ver 
doubtful quality. These facts were more con 
vincing than emotions. Within a few weeks 
another stenographer was added to the 
bureau, bringing the staff into a_ balance 
that would more nearly achieve a maximum 
return for the salary dollars. 

The professional staff had been hand 
picked because of their training and ex 
perience in child welfare. A detail in the 
induction of a new staff member was the 
importance the director attached to a know! 
edge of the historical background of the 
state. The Making of Pennsylvania and 
Pennsylvania, Colony and Commonweal! 
were among the “required reading” of the 
newcomer, resulting in a better understand 
ing of the traditions and attitudes encoun 
tered in various parts of the state. 

A noteworthy custom developed early in 
the history of the bureau was in connection 
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with what the director called “twenty-four 
jour service’ —namely, the practice of reply- 
ng to all letters within twenty-four hours. 
rven if information requested could not be 
compiled in that time, the letter was ac- 
.nowledged promptly and the information 
jollowed. This seemingly insignificant 
policy contributed amazingly to good public 
relations throughout the state. 


Cabinet Member, 1923-1927 


x. PoTTER was so absorbed in developing 
D the new bureau that she was not aware 
of her own growing reputation for dynamic 
leadership. It was a complete surprise when 
in December, 1922, Governor-elect Gifford 
Pinchot invited her to become a member of 
his cabinet as Secretary of Welfare. She did 
not take kindly to this invitation for she 
believed in her chief, Dr. Baldy, and wanted 
him to be retained to set a precedent of 
continuity. 

The spectacle of a person vigorously en- 
gaged in trying to avoid a ten thousand dol- 
lar job was something of a phenomenon, 
but it demonstrated the genuineness with 
which she subordinated her personal ad- 
vancement to what she believed was best 
for the department. In spite of all the pres- 
sure that she mobilized in Dr. Baldy’s behalf, 
Mr. Pinchot was adamant, and it was only 
when she finally realized this that she ac- 
cepted the appointment, thereby becoming 
the first woman in the country to be a mem- 
ber of a governor’s cabinet. She took office 
iN 1923. 

The work of the Department of Welfare 
was divided among four bureaus. Dr. Potter 
had already had experience in developing 
the Bureau of Children. The Bureau of 
Assistance, responsible for the supervision of 
state-owned and state-aided hospitals as well 
as county homes, often included problems 
of hospital administration with which she 
was familiar. The Bureau of Mental Health, 
responsible for the care of the mentally ill 
and the feeble-minded, and more particu- 
larly the Bureau of Rehabilitation, super- 
vising penitentiaries and jails, represented 
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fields with which she had had only slight 
acquaintance. 

In addition to the internal problems of an 
administrative job much larger than she had 
ever tackled before were those arising from 
her contacts with the legislature. The politi 
cal conflict out of which the department had 
been created was still recent history. Inabil 
ity to use the new department for political 
rewards and punishments had been disap 
pointing in certain quarters. The selection 
of a woman for an important state cabinet 
post did not help. At any rate, one day when 
Dr. Potter was in the governor's office she 
was summoned to appear immediately be 
for a legislative committee. There was not 
even time to go back to her desk and as 
semble the facts and figures which she would 
need. It looked suspiciously like a Roman 
holiday as she entered the caucus room and 
was ushered to a chair on a raised platform 
facing the committee. 

The grilling began with questions regard 
ing details of hospital costs. Thank heavens 
for her medical training and for her subse 
quent jobs at the Woman's Medical College! 
Thank heavens, too, for the thoroughness 
with which she had worked on the hospital 
survey in Philadelphia for the Bureau of 
Municipal Research. It was familiar ground. 
Let the questions come. Not only were the 
answers given with the authority of one 
who knows, but there was a courageous 
clarity as to the way the new Secretary of 
Welfare regarded her office as a public trust. 

Word got around the corridors that the 
woman cabinet officer was doing well. 
People drifted in, including newspaper re- 
porters. The straightforward answers and 
the courageous clarity of purpose were win- 
ning respect. Her courtesy and genial 
twinkle were winning her friends. When it 
was over, friends and enemies alike agreed 
that “Potter's all right.” Her knees had 
wobbled frightfully and she was drenched 
with nervous perspiration, but—even as her 
grandmother had told her—quiet, unflinch- 
ing courage can conquer the oncoming wild 
animal. 
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‘The four years of Dr. Potter's administra- 
tion as Secretary of Welfare have been 
spoken of as the golden age of public wel- 
fare in Pennsylvania. They certainly were 
years of amazing progress demonstrating 
what can be accomplished when every mem- 
ber of a state department staff is selected 
because of qualifications for a specific job 
and then held responsible for that part of 
the whole. “Dr. Potter makes you run your 
legs off,” the Negro messenger remarked one 
day, “but she makes you see it’s worth 
while.” 

In addition to the small bureau units 
equipped to give dynamic leadership in 
their respective fields, there was a group 
of staff officers serving all the bureaus as 
experts in matters of accounting, engineer- 
ing, social service, nursing, nutrition, farm 
management, research and community or- 
ganization. 

The objectives of the department during 
the four years of her leadership may be de- 
scribed as follows: to develop and strengthen 
local responsibility for social welfare; to 
improve standards of social work by an edu- 
cational process rather than by police meth- 
ods; to put the state charities on a sound 
social basis, free from political preferment 
of any sort; to give a businesslike adminis- 
tration which would insure full value in 
terms of service for every dollar spent; to 
take official action only on the basis of as- 
sembled facts; to ascertain the points at 
which the laws relating to social welfare 
needed to be strengthened; and to add to the 
sum of human knowledge by social research. 

With the enactment of the Administrative 
Code, the responsibility for budgetary con- 
trol of state-owned welfare institutions be- 
came one of the duties of the department. 
In spite of the fact that the trustees of the 
institutions were appointed directly by the 
governor and superintendents were ap- 
pointed by the trustees without any obliga- 
tion to the Secretary of Welfare, a standard 
system of cost accounting was installed in 
all state-owned institutions. Standard speci- 
fications covering major items purchased by 


the institutions were established and stanq 
ard procedures in regard to plans, specifica 
tions, and building contracts were deve! 
oped, resulting in the saving of hundred, 
of thousands of dollars and the eliminatioy 
of customary budgetary deficiencies at th, 
end of each biennium. 

Moreover, with no increase in the pe; 
capita cost of the institutions, the improved 
business methods were making possible 
vastly better service to the inmates. Occupa- 
tional therapy was developed in all state 
owned mental hospitals and in most county 
hospitals whereas previously it was in opera 
tion in but one state and one county institu 
tion. Hospital social service was organized 
in mental hospitals, more than doubling 
the number of patients that could be paroled 
from these terrifically overcrowded institu 
tions. Mental health clinics in the state were 
increased from twenty to fifty-one, making 
their contribution to a more intelligent 
handling of the mentally ill and the feeble 
minded. 

It was in the state-owned general hospitals 
scattered throughout the mining regions 
that some of the worst conditions were 
found, combining loose business methods 
and acutely bad professional service. Her 
were the end results of maladministration 
highly colored by political corruption. 

In order to arrive at a satisfactory con 
clusion as to what could and should be done 
the National Organization of Public Health 
Nursing was invited to make a nursing sui 
vey. Henry Wright, an outstanding author 
ity on institution management, was engaged 
to make a business administration survey, 
and the hospital section of the United States 
Public Health Service was called in for a 
medical survey with special reference to pro- 
fessional organization and standards. The 
Secretary of Welfare knew sources of help 
and was not too proud to use them. 

These authorities, together with the Stat« 
Board of Medical Education and the State 
Board of Examiners for the Registration of 
Nurses, collaborated with the department's 
own staff of experts in an effort to bring the 
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service of these hospitals up to a higher level 
of professional excellence. While probably 
no goal worthy of the name ever is reached, 
the improvement was phenomenal. At every 
point notable gains were made in providing 
more complete hospital service, and, thanks 
to the intensive follow-up by the depart- 
ment’s nursing consultant, all the nurses’ 
training schools of these institutions were 
raised to accepted standards, some of them 
from the very depths of inefhiciency. More- 
over, the introduction of careful business 
methods reduced the per capita cost of 
maintaining these state hospitals from $4.16 
to $3.09 per diem. 

A policy of state aid to privately owned 
welfare institutions had roots in the distant 
days when Pennsylvania was still a colony. 
Private hospitals had been receiving a large 
share of this subsidy, the payments being 
made only if the hospitals showed a deficit. 
[he appropriations for this purpose presum- 
ably retlected the ability of the local legis- 
lator to “bring home the bacon.” These 
appropriations had become an established 
adjunct of political logrolling and it tool. 
courage to question the system even though 
some hospitals received as little as gc per 
patient per free day while others, rendering 
noe better service, received $4.50 and more. 

Courage was not lacking, however, and 
finally a plan was inaugurated for compen- 
sating these hospitals at a uniform per diem 
rate of $3.00 for the care of the sick poor or 
at the actual ward cost if less than $3.00. In 
addition, a social-service-credit system was 
established by the department for determin- 
ing the eligibility of patients for care at the 
expense of the state, with trained medical 
social workers collaborating with state audi- 
tors in the evaluation of practice in each 
hospital. An interesting by-product of these 
sound social and business principles in con- 
nection with hospital collections was an un- 
expected gain in the amount of local finan- 
cial support these hospitals received—an 
actual increase in the first year of operation 
of more than a million dollars from this 


source alone. 
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Study of the law governing various phases 
of the department's work revealed gaps, con 
tradiction, and confusion. The department's 
concern and initiative were important fac 
tors in the creation of a Children’s Commis- 
sion to examine the law in the field of child 
welfare and to recommend much needed 
changes. This was also true in the creation 
of a Commission for the Blind and, as a re 
sult of its studies, a Council for the Blind 
was established within the department. 
Similar leadership was given in a number of 
other situations requiring legislative action. 
With the cooperation of the local Mothers’ 
Assistance Boards, the Pennsylvania Public 
Charities Association, and the League of 
Women Voters to stimulate legislative inter 
est, appropriations for mothers’ assistance 
were increased 75 per cent during the period 
of Dr. Potter's service. 

If there were gaps in legislation that 
needed attention, there were equally appall- 
ing inadequacies in the matter of social 
statistics. Dr. Potter believed that the 
people’s business should be accounted for 
not only in dollars and cents but in terms of 
human lives. To this end a statistical and re- 
search unit was set up in the department, 
and routine assembly of significant social 
statistics was stimulated. 

Probably the most spectacular develop- 
ment of these years, however, was in connec- 
tion with the state penitentiaries. Early in 
the administration “the lid blew off” at the 
Eastern State Penitentiary, revealing inde- 
scribable conditions. Not only was the 
building infested with filth and vermin and 
the food exceedingly poor, but “hootch” 
was freely sold, even manufactured within 
the institution; dope was easily available; 
and the women’s section of the prison was 
practically a brothel. Four notorious con- 
victs known as the “Four Horsemen” were 
really in control, running the institution in 
their own interest and that of some of the 
prison’s politically appointed officers. 

Dr. Potter personally took charge of the 
long, difficult inquiry which included a 
searching interview alone with the “Four 
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Horsemen.” “We didn't know there wuz 
wimmen like yerself!”” one of them com- 
mented. “Most of ‘em comes here and sez 
‘M’good man this, and m’good man that,’ 
and they tries to be so nice, but they ain't 
puttin’ nuttin’ over on us! Youse has spoke 
like a reg'lar guy—if youse’ll ‘scuse me fe1 
sayin’ sol!” 

When all the facts were known, the serv- 
ices of several outstanding penologists were 
secured in an advisory capacity. A little later 
the board of the institution was reorganized, 
a new warden installed, and order gradually 
came out of chaos. 

The Western “Pen” presented problems 
almost as acute with some of the worst forms 
of restraint, including shackles, dungeons, 
“solitary” and other forms of mental tor- 
ture. Again the plan of campaign was to 
learn the facts, get the advice of experts, 
and install competent personnel. As a re- 
sult, the antiquated and overcrowded build- 
ings were made at least clean, and programs 
of education, recreation, and religion, as 
well as industrial and trade training were 
greatly stimulated. Hundreds of prisoners, 
traditionally regarded as society's liabilities, 
began to have a chance to become assets. 
Incidentally, the prison industries were put 
on a completely self-supporting basis in such 
a manner as to minimize competition with 
the free manufacturer and organized labor. 

The four years of the Pinchot adminis- 
tration drew to a close. The incoming gov- 
ernor had asked Dr. Potter whether she 
would accept again the position of Secretary 
of Welfare if appointed—tantamount to a 
direct offer. The details that resulted in the 
reversal of the governor's decision have long 
since been forgotten. Still vivid, however, in 
the memories of all who were part of the 
scene, was the sudden news that Dr. Potter 
was not to be the next Secretary of Welfare. 

Perhaps the most impressive tribute to her 
leadership occurred on the first day of the 
new administration which found every mem- 
ber of the staff trying desperately to give 
his best at his appointed place. The work on 
the desks that day had a queer way of blur- 
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ring, but the effort was tremendous. It would 
have been disloyal to Dr. Potter's leadershj, 
not to keep on trying to give one’s best, 


The Move to New Jerse) 


[' was obvious that job offers would not |, 
long in coming. In the spirit of Kipling’s 
“If” which she often used to advise her staf 
to read, she decided to remain in the public 
field and accepted an invitation from Ney 
Jersey to become Director of Medicine j; 
the State Department of Institutions and 
Agencies which was at that time entering 
upon a significant period of expansion unde; 
Commissioner William J. Ellis. 

Here no emeritus role awaited her. Ay 
early assignment was the reorganization of 
the New Jersey Reformatory for Women 
The situation there had become acute and 
as she drove toward the institution she re 
lates that her car, without any volition on 
her part, kept going slower and slower! This 
new administrative experience was followed 
almost at once by an extended period as 
superintendent of the State Home for Girls 
reorganizing and modernizing its program 

Later, pending the search for permanent 
personnel, she served as director of the sys 
tem of classification of inmates in the penal 
correctional, and charitable institutions 
More recently, another of her various mis 
cellaneous assignments has been the direc 
tion of the recruiting program for the Civil 
ian Conservation Corps. Her continuing 
responsibility, however, has been for the 
Division of Medicine and Inspection o! 
Private Institutions (including _ private 
nursing homes and hospitals) which has in 
volved important pioneer work in methods 
of providing for the care of the chronicall\ 
ill. Here she had coordinated her work with 
state and county medical societies and has 
had the close cooperation of public health 
nurses and visiting nurses, making a definite 
contribution in the development of the de 
partment’s concern for preventive work. 

Her leadership in helping to introduce a 
new adoption law to the New Jersey publi 
illustrates again the Potter technique in 
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oublic relations. The drafting of the law in 
«self had involved the cooperation of several 
outstanding child welfare groups. In spite 
of the loss of several desirable features in 
the legislative process, when it finally ap- 
peared on the statute books the new law 
marked a definite improvement of adop- 
ion procedure. However, statutory gains 
are of little value unless translated into 
action, Which involves a vast amount of what 
is euphoniously called “interpretation.” 

The first step in this case was to send 
copies of the new law to persons most likely 
io be involved in adoption placements: 
oficials of the child-caring agencies in the 
sate, practicing physicians, hospital super- 
intendents, judges, surrogates, and overseers 
of the poor with special covering letters ap- 
propriate to each group. 

The interest of the State Medical Society 
was enlisted and a series of articles on the 
implications of the new adoption ac. to the 
physician appeared at monthly intervals in 
the society's Journal, accompanied by strong 
editorial comment. An address was delivered 
at the annual meeting of the State Associa- 
tion of Overseers of the Poor and Directors 
of Welfare on the “Implication of the New 
Adoption Law for the Overseer” which 
reached a wider audience when it was pub- 
lished in New Jersey Municipalities, the 
oficial organ of the State League of Mu- 
nicipalities. No small part of this educa- 
tional process was the individual attention 
given to the inquiries that poured into the 
department. 

The result was that New Jersey became 
aware of its new adoption law and old hit- 
and-miss adoption practices, not to mention 
even worse adoption “rackets,” began to fade 
from the New Jersey scene. 

Much of the effectiveness of these con- 
tacts was related to Dr. Potter's other state- 
wide activities, for she has been president 
of the New Jersey Welfare Council and 
active as a member of important committees 
of that Council and, also, has taken a lead- 
ing part in the State Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs, the New 
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Jersey League of Women Voters, and a large 
number of miscellaneous state-wide com- 
mittees in the field of social welfare and its 
administration. 

Commenting on the wide range of her 
services in New Jersey, Commissioner Ellis 
of the Department of Institutions and 
Agencies says: “Dr. Potter is not only an 
indefatigable worker, but her skill, back- 
ground and experience are such that she has 
made an outstanding career in public serv- 
ice in New Jersey for the past fourteen years. 
She is extraordinarily competent as an ad- 
ministrator and is an able person in the 
exposition of the basic philosophy which 
activates a department such as ours, namely, 
the responsibility of such agencies, not only 
to do a high-grade service in treatment, 
training, and rehabilitation, but to carry the 
lessons of public welfare administration to 
the community as a means of enlisting all 
possible cooperation in the field of preven- 
tion.” 


National Leadership 


HILE New Jersey had become her first 
Waneettin, it was natural that her 
talents should have wider recognition. 
Among her appointments of greater national 
significance was that as consultant to the 
Wickersham Commission on Prisons and 
Parole and as a member of several com- 
mittees such as the Pathfinding Committee 
on Governmental Relief Methods and of 
the Steering Committee of the Social Work 
Conference on Federal Action. 

Her willingness to tackle unpopular prob- 
lems was demonstrated when she was loaned 
temporarily to the federal government in 
1933 to direct the development of a national 
policy in relation to transients. Present-day 
transients are really following the approved 
pattern of many earlier Americans who 
moved on in search of new opportunities 
when conditions under which they were liv- 
ing became intolerable. Nevertheless this 
fundamental urge has seemed more com- 
mendable in historical retrospect than in 
the present frontierless scheme of things. 
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As a result, the transient soon became the 
stepchild of the depression. 

To Ellen Potter, however, an obvious 
need had often been reason enough for her 
to see what could be done about it. Tran- 
sients were no exception, and as a member 
of a voluntary committee (the National 
Committee on Care of Transient and Home- 
less) she once more followed the familiar 
technique of collecting facts and tapping 
available experience before plotting the 
blueprints. This information she made 
available to the federal government, 
showing how every state in the union 
was contributing in varying degrees to 
the transiency problem of every other 
state and suggesting, in the brief period 
of her temporary federal assignment, 
a practical program for dealing with the 
problem at the national level. 

But a federal transient program was only 
one of the many relief and recovery measures 
undertaken in the hectic weeks of 1933 and 
one program often collided with another. 
In the development of plans for transients, 
important continuity was sacrificed by fre- 
quent changes of administrative leadership 
and, in many quarters, there was total fail- 
ure to cultivate the necessary local coopera- 
tion. At any rate in September, 1935, when 
the federal authorities determined to with- 
draw from “this business of relief,” liquida- 
tion of transient care came first. 

At this point the voluntary Committee 
on Care of Transient and Homeless again 
came to the fore, undertaking through a 
network of contacts in various states to in- 
terpret the significance of this retrenchment 
and to provide a clearinghouse for those 
still trying to carry on locally. This volun- 
tary committee, of which Dr. Potter had be- 
come chairman, continued for several years 
to supply the leadership that helped to sal- 
vage at least some of the constructive ele- 
ments of the original program, counteract- 
ing a little the ruthless, reactionary han- 
dling of the problem in other areas. 

In fact, a willingness to carry voluntary 
responsibility has always been an important 
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part of Dr. Potter's way of life, and it js yo, 
only in the matter of transients that th\ 
responsibility has grown to national Propor 
tions. Certainly most of the outstandin, 
organizations in the fields of public healt 
and welfare are indebted to her for coy, 
mittee, board, or consultant service. A mey 
catalogue of her voluntary services of this 
kind would require too much space { 

presentation here. 

One important aspect of her contributio; 
grows out of her skill as a public speake; 
“The old girl always has something wor! 
while to say,”” was the spontaneous commer; 
overheard in the crowd pouring out from ; 
meeting she had just addressed. Yet thos 
who have been behind the scenes realize th, 
hours of careful preparation lie behind eac 
of these successes. It was not in vain that shy 
learned early in her career that in order 
make a good speech it is necessary to hay 
something to say, and then to organize th 
“something.” 

Another important aspect of these con 
tributions is a practice, adopted early in he: 
career, of writing “into the record” what 
she has to say. In this way the research and 
the organization that have produced th 
“something worth while” frequently are pur 
into print, reaching thereby a much large: 
audience. In this way, also, her writings ove: 
several decades have grown to be a veritable 
gold mine of sound, factual material cover 
ing a wide range of subjects in the field of 
public welfare. 

Throughout her career, Dr. Potter has 
always recognized that qualified personn: 
is fundamental to the advancement of pub 
lic administration standards. From the firs: 
days of her public service in Pennsylvania 
she always has stood for the highest profes 
sional integrity, and the example of her pe! 
sonal courage on various occasions made it; 
own contribution to those intangible fac 
tors of good public administration that 1 
merit system law entirely covers. In her New 
Jersey experience, in which she came unde 
a civil service system, it seemed natural that 
she should take a leading part in the devel 
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ELLEN C. 





opment of in-service training of public per 
sonnel in that state. 

Her rich experience in public administra- 
sion made her peculiarly qualified to evalu- 
ate various types of personnel practice, and 
her frank appraisal of them in an address 
at the National Conference of Social Work 
in Montreal in 1935 has become a classic in 
civil service literature. Her conclusions are 
as follows: 


First, that a well-conceived civil service law in the 
hands of a competent professional executive insures 
1o the administrator of a governmental department 
greater protection from political pressure and 
greater assurance of continuing opportunity to de- 
velop a program of professional service than does 
any other method of personnel selection and ad- 
ministration yet devised. 

Second, that machinery established for personnel 
selection is of less importance than the persons who 
operate it. 

Third, that the quality of personnel selected in 
executive and technical branches of the public serv- 
ice, while important, is of less importance in secur- 
ing results than is the quality of the administrator 
under whom they serve. 

Fourth, that an administrator, to be most effec- 
tive, needs to have arrived at his post of authority 
through climbing the ladder in the public service, 
in subordinate positions, and thus to have experi- 
enced the impact of power from above, before 
exercising upon his subordinates the power con- 
ferred upon him; in other words, needs to have 
learned to take orders before giving them. 

Fifth, that an administrator cannot do justice to 
the work he is called upon to perform or to the 
personnel under him unless the law makes ade- 
quate provision for retirement and pension. 

Sixth, that granting that even under a so-called 
“spoils” system good personnel can be built up 
swiftly into a working unit and that good results 
can be obtained, nevertheless its “expectation of 
life” is so uncertain and the tensions are so great 
under which its service is rendered that the citizen 
and taxpayer who challenges the cost of public 
services should concentrate first upon the creation 
of the civil service merit system erected upon a non- 
political base. 

Generations ago Pope wrote this couplet: 

“For forms of government let fools contest 
Whate’er is best administered is best.” 


Had he lived until this day, I am sure he would 
have added a proviso to the effect that the best 
method by which to improve administration is to 
be found in the merit system of personnel selection 
and promotion. 


POTTER, M.D., 
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In 1936 at the commencement of the New 
Jersey College for Women, Rutgers Univer- 
sity conferred on her an honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws “for outstanding service tn 
the field of social welfare.”’ This was prima- 
rily a happy recognition of her distinguished 
achievements as a public administrator. 
However, the happiest recognition is not 
found in any official citation but in the lives 
of the thousands of persons who have bene 
fited from the “outstanding service.” It is 
written also in the hearts of those who have 
worked with her throughout the years. Scat- 
tered up and down, and across the continent, 
these former co-workers may be found try- 
ing to carry on some of the traditions of 
public service to which she has made such a 
significant contribution. 

Grow old along with me 

The best is yet to be 

The last of life for which the first was made. 

It seems indeed as though Ellen Potter 
has entered into the richest years of her 
rich life. Physical vigor lessens a bit, but 
strength of the spirit grows and the old 
“twenty-four bour service’’ becomes a sym 
bol of a quickening response to human 
needs. 

A young man writes to her from the des- 
pair of fruitless job hunting. Her answer 
comes by the next mail. There may not be 
any specific opening to suggest at the mo- 
ment, but the quick, friendly response 
brings the extra courage that he may need 
even more than the job. A middle-aged 
woman, also job hunting, writes to ask 
Dr. Potter to “keep her in mind.” Indeed 
she will—and again the very promptness of 
the response makes the outlook seem more 
hopeful and gives the bit of added self- 
confidence that actually makes the woman 
more employable. 

A young man, impressed by Dr. Potter's 
advice to ‘write it into the record,” bursts 
into print with an account of some interest- 
ing phases of his work. Surely this needs no 

recognition—but she thinks otherwise, and 
the warmth of her congratulations encour- 
ages him to explore further the possibilities 
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of his job. Incidentally, in sharing his en- 
thusiasm with others the same minor miracle 
occurs with them. Another young man, act- 
ing on her suggestion, gets summer work in 
a big institution. She goes the “‘second mile” 
with an interested inquiry as to how he is 
getting along. The fact that it matters that 
much gives even this temporary job added 
meaning. 

These incidents, which are becoming an 
increasing part of the daily round, may not 
seem as spectacular as her early triumphs, 
but who can measure their far-reaching 
effects? Through it all one sees the creative 
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living of a very human person. It is fittiy 

that this person should be allowed to close 
this sketch in her own way. It isa quotatio, 
adapted from one of her speeches in wh; 

she seemed to direct the words to herse}) 
quite as much as to the audience that hear; 
her. 

“Our emotions are often too near {hy 
surface for our own good. We must lear, 
to regard our successes and failures not 
matters for personal elation or despair, by; 
rather as part of the pageant which move 
before us in this great democratic expe 
ment.” 
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Smaller Departments 


By ARNOLD BRECHT 


Graduate Faculty of Political and Social Science, New York 


Eprtor’s Note: In a contribution to Public Policy, 1941, Mr. Arnold Brecht suggested 
that federal operating bureaus be “separated” from the departments in which they are 
now located. In view of the interest in this proposal, the editors of Public Administration 
Review requested him to explain more fully its administrative implications. The present 


article develops this theme. 





HE tremendous size of the depart- 

ments in Washington has been criti- 

cized or excused as the inevitable result 
of expansion in government activities. It has 
been assailed or defended, in detail, in budg- 
etary discussions. It has been investigated 
from the viewpoint of the optimal partition 
of labor between staff and line offices and be- 
tween central and field agencies. The prob- 
lem of achieving departmental contraction 
despite expanding activities, however, has 
all but escaped attention. It should be care- 
fully examined, too. 

The admirable study of the Department 
of Agriculture by John Gaus and Leon Wol- 
cott! is of particular aid to discussions of 
departmental contraction as the authors de- 
scribe the growth and 1940 status of this 
most dynamic of all departments with high 
accuracy and abundant detail. Simulta- 
neously their keen analysis of the general 
staff functions and of the _ interrela- 
tions between staff and line activities 
brings the matter to the very thres- 
hold of our problem. Even the un- 
initiated reader will gather from the sec- 
tion on “The Secretariat” in Gaus-Wolcott’s 
book (p. 304) that the subsequent promo- 
tion of the strongest of the four Assistants 
to the Secretary, Mr. Paul Appleby, to the 
position of Under Secretary, and the re- 

* John M. Gaus and Leon O. Wolcott, Public Admin- 


istration and the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture (Public Administration Service, 1940). 


placement of others, was bound completely 
to change the relative importance of these 
offices. Was it in wise anticipation of such 
dynamic changes that the authors used the 
past tense throughout, even to describe the 
status prevailing as they wrote? The insta- 
bility and uncertainty of headquarter organ- 
izations are here well illustrated. 

Only those who have actually worked in 
responsible department positions can be 
considered competent judges of the merits 
or demerits of alternative forms of organiza- 
tion. Outsiders may, however, contribute to 
this decision by objective analysis and the 
presentation of comparative material. 

A few comparative figures will, at the 
outset, serve to illustrate the significance of 
the size factor. Omitting here the military, 
State and Post Office Departments, which 
offer specific problems, there remain six 
regular departments. In 1940 three of them 
numbered more than ten thousand Wash- 
ington employees each, the other three be- 
tween two and five thousand each. The 
Treasury, with almost 19,000, and the De- 
partment of Agriculture with more than 
13,000 were at the top of the group, the 
Labor Department, with a little over 2,000, 
at the bottom.? As compared with these 

257th Annual Report, Civil Service Commission 
(1941), p. 136, gives the exact number of employees in 
the District of Columbia for 1940, as follows: Treasury, 
18,937; Agriculture, 13,200; Commerce, 10,724; Interior, 


4-482; Justice, 3,532; Labor 2,156. Only the State Depart- 
ment (1,100) had less. Of the quasi-departmental 
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figures the German ministries under the 
monarchy and Weimar Republic constitute, 
at first sight, the most amazing contrast. 
Despite enormous growth in federal activi- 
ties, two ministries had less than two hun- 
dred employees each at the end of the demo- 
cratic period (Justice and Agriculture), two 
about three hundred each (Interior and 
Transportation), and two less than four 
(Economics) or five hundred (Labor). 
Even the “unduly enlarged” Finance Min- 
istry had considerably below one thousand. 
These figures cover all employees, from 
under secretaries down to messengers and 
charwomen. About two-thirds would be 
permanent officers in each ministry, a score 
or so would be there on loan from subordi- 
nate agencies for trial or to assist in an emer- 
gency; the remainder, including women 
stenographers and charwomen, represent 
hired employees under labor law.' 
Although totalitarian amplification and 
the union of federal and Prussian ministries 
have greatly altered the situation since 1933, 
German ministries remain small bodies as 
compared with American departments. 


The Contractive Device 


 poew contrast cannot, of course, be ex- 
plained by the difference in population, 
which would at most justify a ratio of one 
to two, or by greater thrift in German ad- 
ministration. The explanation is in fact 
to be found in a simple organizational de- 
vice, widely applied in Germany but not 
used, or only in rudimentary forms, in the 
United States, namely, contraction by sepa- 
rating the operating bureaus from the minis- 


agencies the Federal Works Agency had 11,120 Wash- 
ington employees, the Federal Security Agency, 7,877; 
the Federal Loan Agency, 4,562. 


1The following figures, compiled from the 1932 
budget, give the total of employees in each ministry; 
the three figures added in parentheses indicate the 
number of permanent, borrowed, and hired employees, 
seriatim: Justice, 123 (79:16:28); Food and Agriculture, 
183 (115:6:62); Interior, 282 (173:19:90); Transporta- 
tion, 306 (219:12:75); Economics, 389 (163:67:159); La- 
bor, 489 (285:35:169); Finance, 845 (446:140:259). The 
relatively high proportion of borrowed and hired em 
ployees in the last three departments indicates their re- 
cent growth. 


tries. Any well-defined unit of centr 
administration which because of its |jp, 
functions grows beyond a handful of ey 
ployees is considered a nuisance in the Ge; 
man ministry. It is bound to be organized 
as a separate body which, while reporting ty 
the ministry and receiving directions fron, 
it, is for all practical purposes of daily roy 
tine a separate unit, i.e., in a condition 
similar to that of large field units outsic 
the capital. While leaving the bureau 
certain amount of operating autonomy, this 
device helps at the same time to bring abou 
an even greater coordination of all bureay; 
and their essential policies by the head o/ 
the department. 

All the large services which operate in th 
areas of statistics, standards, patents, geologi 
cal survey, engraving and printing, publica 
tion, minting, and building construction 
have been organized in this manner. The 
same holds true for the bureaus which con 
duct research or inspection in the fields o! 
health, physics, chemistry, biology, agricul 
ture; which handle retirement pensions 
collect or preserve documents, or make 
meteorological observations, or perform 
social security services.* Even the prosecu 
tion of crimes involving public welfare is 
conducted not by the Ministry of Justice but 
by a chief attorney who, although subject 
to the Ministry's directions, is not part of 
the Ministry. 

Not every small operating service neces 
sarily constitutes an isolated unit. Thos 
closely related to each other are likely to bx 
combined within a single agency to secure 
optimal utilization of facilities. Even unre 
lated activities may be combined for this 
reason. On the other hand, services which 
might well have been separated have been 

* My article, “Three Topics in Comparative Admin 
istration,” Public Policy (Harvard, 1941), p. 289, gives 
a systematic table of these bureaus, set over against their 
counterparts in the United States. Note ‘hat in 1982 
there were no quasi-independent agencies in German) 


except for the Court of Accounts; all other agencies were 
administratively attached to one of the ministries. 

* Thus, in Prussia, a kind of residuary catchall agenc\ 
(Bau-und Finanzdirektion under the Finance Ministry 
deals with retirement pensions, government buildings 
in Berlin, and several less important matters. 
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kept inside ministries in a few borderline 
cases. Thus the two divisions of internal 
revenue and tariffs in the Finance Ministry 
direct and supervise the field work of 
regional and local finance agencies. Con- 
ceivably this coordinating activity too might 
have been transferred to some separated, yet 
subordinated, national revenue agency in 
order to limit the Ministry to legislative and 
policy problems and other staff functions. 
This was not done, however, and the result- 
ing burden contributed to making the 
Finance Ministry considerably larger than 
others. Similarly, the Labor Ministry kept 
within itself the coordination of the war 
veterans’ administration rather than trans- 
ferring it to a subordinated “National War 
Veterans’ Bureau,” although the field agen- 
cies that dealt with old-age and disability 
pensions, employment service, and unem- 
ployment insurance (branches of the na- 
tional administration in Germany) were, 
indeed, coordinated by national offices 
separated from the Ministry. Consequently, 
veterans’ work swelled the personnel roster 
of the Ministry atypically. Other line activi- 
ties were kept within the Ministry because 
of their small scope or transient nature. 
These few exceptions did not, however, 
seriously impair the basic organizational 
principle. 

That this principle would result in a 
considerable contraction of American de- 
partments can be readily seen. To illustrate, 
it would transform into separate, though 
subordinate, bodies seven bureaus of the 
Department of Commerce (Bureau of the 
Census, Bureau of Standards, Patent Office, 
Bureau of Marine Inspection and Naviga- 
tion, Coast and Geodetic Survey, Office of 
Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, and 
Civil Aeronautic Board) representing $101,- 
493,909 out of the total $104,901,272 appro- 
priations for the Department in 1941. This 
would leave the Department at headquarters 

‘In Great Britain, where the system of detached sub- 
ordinated agencies is not so clearly developed, taxes 
and tariffs are raised by two special boards, leaving 


the Treasury much smaller than its German counter- 
part. Pensions are dealt with by a special ministry. 
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a small body with a budget of $3,500,000 
In the Department of Agriculture seventeen 
bureaus, rightly characterized by Gaus and 
Wolcott (p. 288) as “line bureaus” in dis 
tinction from “general staff and auxiliary 
service,” might be separated from head 
quarters (Soil Conservation Service, Forest 
Service, Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, Bureaus of Animal Industry, 
Dairy Industry, and Plant Industry, Bureau 
of Agricultural Chemistry and Engineering, 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
Marketing Service, Surplus Marketing Serv 
ice, Sugar Division, Bureau of Home Eco 
nomics, Rural Electrification Administra 
tion, Farm Credit Administration, Com 
modity Credit Corporation, Federal Crop 
Insurance Corporation, Farm Security Ad- 
ministration). They represent about $1,000,- 
000,000 out of the total annual appropria- 
tions for 1941, leaving only $28,000,000 for 
the contracted Department proper. More 
than $20,000,000 of this balance would be 
for the Extension Service and the Office of 
Experiment Stations, which might also be 
considered for separation from head 
quarters. It is, however, the reduction in 
number of employees rather than in budget- 
ary items which counts for the present pur- 
pose. Distribution of grants-in-aid to states 
or organizations, if it does not require any 
complex administrative machinery but does 
involve highly political decisions from case 
to case, may well be kept within the depart 
ment. 

Instead of discussing contraction of de- 
partments by separating from them their 
operating bureaus, it might be more in line 
with established habits to maintain the 
term department for the total establishment 
under the control of the secretary and to 
speak merely of separating the department's 
“headquarters,” or “general staff,” from 
operating services. Readers who feel 
offended by the use of the term department 
in a narrowed sense may keep this termi- 
nological alternative in mind. I think, how 
ever, that the problems can be more clearly 
presented in the manner adopted here, es 
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pecially when it comes to explaining the 
“subject-matter aide” in departmental head- 
quarters. Once the essence, of the plan has 
been comprehended it does not matter what 
terms are used. 

To realize the-exact bearing of the organ- 
izational transformation, a closer analysis 
is necessary. One might, at first sight, be in- 
clined to think that, if bureaus remain fully 
subordinated to the department head in 
both systems, the two are essentially identi- 
cal and that to distinguish between separated 
and integrated bureaus is to play with words. 
On the other hand, if the difference is more 
than verbal, it is important to know exactly 
what it is and what are the implications. To 
clarify the various aspects of the matter it is 
advisable to examine them point by point. 


Subordination Unaltered 


I" it be understood, first of all, that there 
is indeed no difference between the two 
systems insofar as the full subordination of 
the operating services to the department 
head is concerned. In both, he is in com- 
plete command of the services and respon- 
sible for them. In the constitutional sense, 
his responsibility is the same for the sep- 
arated bureaus as for the divisions in the 
department. It covers political, financial, 
and technical aspects. It is implemented by 
a corresponding power to command. Orders 
to the bureaus may be as general or partic- 
ular as the department head thinks fit. He 
may take up any individual matter himself 
although, following good administrative 
practice, he will do so only exceptionally 
and then in consultation with the bureau 
chief. Within the limits of the law and the 
budgetary allowance, he may order em- 
ployees of the bureau to be detailed for 
service within the department (head- 
quarters) and even direct a change in the 
structure of the bureau or the distribution 
of functions among its employees. In these 
and many other respects, there is no differ- 

* The proximity of office space need not be affected, 


of course. Such proximity is generally of advantage ex- 
cept for parking problems. 
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ence between a bureau within the depay, 
ment and one separated from it. ' 

.On the other hand, there is the same flex 
ibility regarding legislative restrictions 9, 
departmental omnipotence. The legis|, 
ture, within constitutional limits, may giy, 
a subdepartmental body any desired 
amount of quasi-judicial or quasi-legislatiy, 
power. The supervision and authority 0 
the department head would then be co 
respondingly restricted. Several agencie 
were independent in their judicial fun 
tions in Germany, although administra 
tively subordinated to one of the ministries 
e.g., the Patent Office and the Court of 
Cartels. The social security agencies wer 
not subordinated to the Labor Ministry, by 
merely ‘“‘supervised”’ by it.? 


Budgetary and Financial Questions 


N™ is there any difference with regard to 
budgetary and other financial ques 

tions. They are dealt with for subdepar 

mental bureaus in essentially the same way 

in which many American departments now 
handle them for their integrated bureaus 

That is to say, budgets are not acted on by 
means of independent negotiations between 
individual bureaus and the Bureau of the 
Budget. In each bureau an official is in 
charge of financial matters. Recommenda 
tions, prepared by him and approved by the 
bureau chief, are sent up to the department 
headquarters. There, amended as may be 
deemed necessary, they are attached to the 
recommendations for the department under 
the general heading of “jurisdiction” o1 
“area” (Geschaftsbereich). To adjust the 
budgetary matters of bureaus to the finan 
cial policy of the department is the duty of 
the departmental official in charge of finan 
cial matters. He discusses changes with the 
departmental aides in charge of the partic 
ular subject matter concerned (see below 

He also represents the department along 
with all its separated yet subordinated 
bureaus in discussions with the Bureau of 


* Cf. on this problem also Report of President’s Com- 
mittee on Administrative Management (1937), Pp. 4! 
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che Budget and advises the department head 
on points of conflict. He is supposed to keep 
the interests Of subordinated bureaus in 
mind in all discussions, to consult with the 
bureau chiefs whenever necessary, to trans- 
jate new principles into language suited to 
individual bureaus, and to hand down 
necessary Orders over the signature of the 
department head or under secretary or, in 
minor cases, his own. Individually, however, 
he is not a superior to the bureaus. Only 
when, on the basis of a general or special 
delegation of authority, he speaks or writes 
“by direction of the department head” are 
his dicta binding upon them. 

This arrangement corresponds broadly to 
the situation that has developed in several 
\merican departments, for instance Agri- 
culture. In others, the division of functions 
is less clearly drawn. For bureaus to deal in- 
dependently with the Bureau of the Budget 
or conversely to be without financial officers, 
is not to be recommended. It leads to an 
unnecessary molestation of the Bureau of 
the Budget in the first case, or overburden- 
ing of the departmental officer with detail 
and consequent neglect of over-all problems 
in the second. 


Personnel Questions 


JATTERS are quite similar in the field of 
M personnel. The departmental officer in 
charge of personnel matters is also respon- 
sible for the instruction and supervision of 
the personnel management of separated 
bureaus. Although each bureau has its own 
oficer for this work, interdepartmental dis- 
cussions of principles—such as are held in 
the Council of Personnel Administration in 
Washington—are not attended by the 
bureau men but, on behalf of all of them, 
by the departmental representative. Of 
course, he may ask a bureau officer to attend 
and assist him on particular occasions. The 
regular representative is also the one to 
translate new principles into terms suitable 


‘See Leonard D. White, Introduction to the Study of 
Public Administration, revised ed. (Macmillan, 1939), 


P. 99. 


/ 


to individual bureaus, to hand them down, 
and to see that they are adhered to. But 
what he tells the bureaus has authority only 
when he speaks for the department head. 
This too corresponds closely to the pres 
ent situation in several departments in 
Washington, such as that of Agriculture. 
True, in the United States there is a greate1 
number of personnel officers where there 
would be only a few in Germany. But this 
is due to the different ways in which public 
employees are selected and promoted rathet 
than to the separated establishment of 
bureaus. European career service, with its 
systematic education, in-service training, 
rotation in office, and final examinations, 
makes the selection of personnel in individ 
ual departments and bureaus a relatively 
simple matter.* Therefore, as a rule, there 
would be in a given ministry only two offi- 
cers to deal with personnel questions, one 
with those of the “higher civil service,” the 
other with the middle and lower brackets. 
Only ministries which handle a large body 
of field employees unaided by a_ sub- 
ordinated central agency, as do the national 
Ministry of Finance (see above) and the 
Prussian Ministries of Justice and the In- 
terior (now combined with the correspond- 
ing national ministries), would have any 
considerable number of personnel officers. 
To what extent individual appointments, 
within the limits of the Civil Service Act, 
are to be made by the department head or 
left to the bureau chief is a matter of policy. 
The rule that the department head may 
direct the bureau chief not only as to prin- 
ciples but also in individual cases whenever 
he thinks it necessary is valid in this field as 
in any other. But despite the possibility of 
individual directions, there should, of 
course, be general principles to describe the 
regular procedure. Appointments only to 
the most important bureau positions should 


* Details, heretofore unpublished in the United States, 
are given by Brecht, “The Relevance of Foreign Ex- 
perience” in F. M. Marx, ed., Public Management in 
the New Democracy (Harper & Brothers, 1930), pp. 107- 
129, and Brecht, “Civil Service,” 3 Social Research 202 


(1936). 
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be reserved to the department head and as 
a rule should even then be made on the pro- 
posal of the bureau chief. 

Long-range policy of recruitment and 
promotion would find its guardian in the 
department's personnel officer. Should the 
United States government engage in sys- 
tematic rotation of junior officials in various 
functions, he would supervise the details. 


The Subject-Matter Aide 

Wr has been said reveals little if any 

difference between the two organiza- 
tional systems insofar as the subordination 
of bureaus to department heads and the 
handling of financial and personnel mat- 
ters are concerned. The main difference 
appears when we turn to the substantial 
functions of the various departments. Ejec- 
tion of any bureau from an American de- 
partment would leave a vacuum in the han- 
dling of that bureau’s subject matter in the 
department. Except for such specialized 
knowledge as leading officers or their assist- 
ants might more or less accidentally hap- 
pen to have, there would be nobody left to 
handle papers, proposals, or complaints re- 
garding such subject matter and to conduct 
interdepartmental discussions. Now, of 
course, someone must take care of these 
things, and the vacuum must be filled. It is 
from this consideration that there emerges 
the “aide in charge of the subject matter,” 
who at the same time absorbs most of the 
functions presently performed by staff offi- 
cers in American departments. It is this type 
of subject-matter aide whose presence or 
absence marks the main difference between 
the two systems.? 

? As a pure matter of form the German practice was 
that all appointments to positions in the so-called 
“Higher Service” were personally signed by the head 
of state, i.e., originally the monarch and later the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, with the countersignature of the 
department head, regardless of whether the position 
was inside a ministry, in a detached bureau, or in the 
field. Appointments to the middle and lower brackets 
were signed by the minister for positions inside the 
ministry and by the bureau chief for one in the bureau. 


* The German term is Referent or Sachbearbeiter, 
meaning one who works on the matter. In the book on 
The Art and Technique of Administration in German 
Ministries, by A. Brecht and C. Glaser (Harvard Uni- 
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The aggregate of matters to be dealt wit} 
in a department may be divided into som, 
thirty to fifty sectors, each considerab|, 
enough, even after the removal of the oper 
ating services, to keep an expert aide bus, 
One aide is placed in charge of each such 
sector, the idea of the division being tha; 
every conceivable paper or event pertaining 
to the department shall fall into at least on, 
of these units. The unit may or may not in 
clude matters handled in the separated ser 
ices. If it does, the aide in charge of the «& 
partmental unit will also deal with all head 
quarters matters concerning the respectiy: 
bureau. Reports, questions, complaints x 
lating to it will be routed to him; he wi! 
keep in constant contact with it; draft and 
handle answers to questions which canno. 
be simply passed on to it; prepare dire 
tions, regulations, and memoranda for the 
department head. If advisable he will even 
draft legislation and handle necessary rela 
tions on all these questions with the co. 
responding aides in other departments, o 
in his own department, or with the legisla 
ture. He may, of course, ask a bureau chie! 
to accompany him to interdepartmental dis 
cussions or to detail a competent bureau offi 
cer to do so. 

The subject matter within the purview 
of one aide will, however, in general b 
much broader than that covered by a sing|: 
bureau. To illustrate, should his function 
cover the subject matter “currency,” th 
Mint, as a bureau dealing with a small i! 
administratively complicated section of this 
subject, may be allocated to him as well as 
say, the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
Relations with these bureaus then would b 
only a minor part of his functions, the majo. 
task being staff consideration of the cur 
rency problem. 

Each aide is responsible for keeping him 
self informed on everything in his sector 
that may be considered of “headquarters 
importance.” He will be in easy touch with 


versity Press, 1940), we leaned on British usage in mak 
ing the translation “principal.” In the present context 
it is preferable to employ “subject-matter aide.” For 
exact explanation, see op. cit., p. 179. 
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the corresponding aides in other depart- 
ments as well as with the best outside ex- 
perts, and he will know the general literature 
and the departmental records. Whenever a 
general line of policy has been determined 
by the department head, the aide-in-charge 
is to be its conscientious and thoughtful 
interpreter to the bureau and conversely 
with regard to any potential projects to be 
promoted or modified at headquarters. 

It follows that each aide combines the 
functions of a general staff adviser with the 
line functions which result from handling 
the matter within the department at head- 
quarters. In other words, he is the principal 
aide on his subject matter to his superiors, 
not only advising them on what to do, but 
also initiating the necessary steps in execu- 
tion of what has been determined. Despite 
these comprehensive functions, his sector 
can be pretty large because the operation of 
burdensome line functions is, as a rule, in- 
trusted to subordinate agencies. 


Divisions 


HE thirty to fifty aides, in exceptional 
‘Tae more or less, in charge of an equal 
number of sectors of the departmental sub- 
ject area are supposed to constitute a con- 
genial body. They would generally need no 
help other than one or two clerks each and 
secretarial service provided by stenographic 
pools and filing rooms. Yet thirty to fifty 
would be too many units to be handled 
directly by the department head or his 
under secretary. Variations in talent, tem- 
perament, and political understanding, per- 
haps even passive resistance in exceptional 
cases, might lead to unpleasant deviations 
and casual cross efforts. Coordinating them 
would require too much of the time of a 
cabinet member or his main deputy. Nor 
would these officers be able fully to utilize 
the knowledge and energy of action pre- 
sented by such an efficient body of aides. 

The perfection of the system, therefore, 
requires that the aides be grouped in a few 
divisions, ten or fifteen per division. There 
would then be three to five division directors 
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in each department. Experience has shown 
conclusively that three are much better 
than five, and that more than five or six are 
a nuisance. The principle of grouping 
should, of course, be to combine related 
subject matters as perfectly as possible. 
Thus the German Finance Ministry in 
1932 had only three divisions, one dealing 
with expenditures (corresponding to the 
Bureau of the Budget here), another with 
internal revenue, the third with tariffs and 
consumption taxes. In the federal Interior 
Ministry, one division covered the areas of 
constitution, public administration, and 
civil service, at times also the maintenance 
of peace and order; a second, those of public 
health and nationality; the third, small be 
cause of the restricted federal jurisdiction, 
dealt with science and education. In the 
Ministry of Justice, three divisions handled 
civil law, criminal law, or commercial and 
public law respectively. In the Labor De- 
partment, four divisions dealt with general 
administrative questions and war veterans; 
general labor questions including wages; 
health and old age; labor market, unem- 
ployment, and housing. 

Directors are in constant touch with their 
subject-matter aides. They see to it that 
principles of policy are understood and in- 
terpreted identically by all and that high 
standards are maintained. They decide on 
which letters are to be signed by aides and 
which by themselves insofar as regulations 
or circumstances do not require the signa- 
ture of an under secretary or department 
head. Directors may differentiate in the 
personal attention given to business accord 
ing to its importance, their own capacity, 
or the reliability, skill, and experience of 
the aides. Less concerned with details, they 
are responsible for keeping up the main line 
of policy in the entire area. They may give 
their aides any direction regarding the sub- 
ject matter. Yet the aides’ personal affairs 
are not under the director's control. As 
noted above they are handled by the depart- 
ment head and under secretary directly with 
the aid of the personnel officers. 
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Each director will be in close contact with 
directors working in overlapping fields in 
other departments. This makes the division 
directors a small body of officials covering 
the whole government area.! Within the 
department, the directors are in constant 
touch with the under secretary who in 
democratic Germany was the leading civil 
service representative of the department 
head? and authorized to dispose of what- 
ever the latter was not compelled to handle 
personally. 

Auxiliary services of the whole depart- 
ment, such as finance, personnel, purchas- 
ing, transportation, and telephone, were 
not dealt with by so many extra divisions in 
Germany, but by a few aides in charge of 
these matters, frequently only one for finan- 
cial matters, two for personnel (see above), 
and a fourth one—generally the chief clerk— 
for the other auxiliary services. These aides 
would operate either directly under the 
under secretary or be allocated to one of the 
divisions.® 

Whatever the best grouping of auxiliary 
services, the main point is that the system- 
atic subdivision of the subject area of the 
department into portions handled by in- 
dividual subject-matter aides within a few 
divisions leaves the department a compact 
body, easily organizable and flexible, excel- 
lently fitted to manage even a rapidly ex- 
panding government machine and to 
eliminate administrative bottlenecks. 


The Bureau Chief and the Departmental 
Aide 


7 first question of American students, 
if confronted with this system, may be 
concerned with the bureau chief. What is to 


? The total of division directors in the seven ministries 
here considered was only twenty-four in 1932; five had 
three divisions each, Labor had four, Transportation 
five. There were ten subdivision heads, of which Agri- 
culture had one, Interior and Labor each two, and 
Finance four, the other three had none. See Brecht- 
Glaser, op cit., p. 26, for further figures. 

*Even under the totalitarian regime most under 
secretaries are career types of the old civil service. 

* The two revenue divisions of the Finance Ministry 
maintained a joint subdivision for their administrative 
and personnel problems. 
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become of him? Is he to be degraded to , 
minor position, receiving orders from th, 
departmental aide and at the same time 
losing immediate access to the departmen, 
head? 

The answer follows from the principle 
that no individual within the departmen; 
has any personal authority over the sub 
ordinated bureau except the department 
head. Everybody else has only so much 
authority as the latter chooses to delegate 
to him. The subject-matter aide, therefore 
has no right in himself to give a bureay 
orders. Nor has the division director. [t \; 
only by direction of the department head 
that they may be authorized to give such 
orders over their own signature. They musi 
make this delegation of authority clear| 
visible.* 

In his official recommendations to his de 
partment head, the aide is not allowed to 
pass by the director and under secretary 
On the other hand, whenever bureau affairs 
are concerned, he is supposed to consult the 
bureau chief first of all. If a conflict of views 
prevails between them, he must so indicate 
to his superiors. In minor cases the decision 
may be made on the basis of written memo- 
randa. Whenever the bureau chief, how- 
ever, wants to discuss a matter personall 
with the division director, the latter will 
call him and the aide into conference. If 
divergence of opinion prevails between 
director and bureau chief, reference must 
be had, as a rule, to the under secretary and 
department head. 

It is generally true, then, that the bureau 
chief has no “immediate” access to the de- 
partment head on official business, just as 
everyone in the department is supposed to 
maintain the regular form of approach. 
Whenever he wants to talk to the head per 
sonally and alone, he may seek an informal 

*The division director and subject-matter aide in 
Germany use the letterhead of the minister, inserting 
before their signature the words “by direction,” when- 
ever they act on the basis of delegated authority. Dele 
gation to the division director comprises all matters 
which the minister and under secretary have not re 


served to themselves in general or special terms. For 
details, see Brecht-Glaser, op. cit., p. 53. 
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interview, but he is expected to discuss offi- 
cial business first with the depavtment staff. 
if he has not done so, the department head 
will call these officers to any conference. 
This practice makes it less necessary for 
bureau chiefs to talk to the department 
head in person. In the larger American de- 
partments, clearance through the secretary's 
gcretariat has similar results. Just as in 
Washington today, so under the German 
wstem one bureau chief may rarely meet 
the department head, while the affairs of 
another are in the center of politics or of 
the department head's special interests and 
therefore frequent conferences, formal and 
informal, develop. 

The bureau chief, consequently, is not 
degraded to an inferior position. Separation 
adds more to than it detracts from his pres- 
tige. His career position is clearly above 
that of the departmental aide. Although the 
latter, too, is a high official, the bureau 
chief's salary and rank are considerably 
higher than his and closely approach those 
of the division director.2 Many departmen- 
tal aides, growing older, will seek a position 
as bureau chief. Only a few of them will 
attain it. Even division directors will some- 
times prefer the position of bureau chief, 
which allows for more concentration and in- 
dependence and is less under the whip of 

1See Gaus-Wolcott, p. 304: “To reach the desk of 
the Secretary one must pass through two outer offices, 
the first containing the desk of three of the Assistants, 
the other containing the desk of the fourth. . . . For 
all practical purposes every visitor to the Secretary must 
pass under the scrutiny of his Assistants, and every 7 
or other matter directed to the Secretary must first 
dear their desks. The Assistants gave final clearance 


to all matters that reached the Secretary and first im- 
petus to those that left his desk.” 

* The annual salary, including a housing bonus, of a 
German division director was about RM 20,000, of a 
bureau chief 19,000, 18,000, or in smaller bureaus 16,000. 
That of a subject-matter aide of the first grade was 
from about RM 10,000 to 14,500 (biennial increments). 
Emergency cuts by the Briining cabinet, maintained 
ever since, redu these sums by about 21 per cent, 
limiting division directors to about RM 16,000 ($6,400), 
bureau chiefs to about RM 15,000, 14,000, OF 13,000 
($6,000, 5,600, or 5,200) respectively, and aides to a maxi- 
mum of about RM 11,500 ($4,600). Officers in American 
departments would receive $8,000 to 9,000 and some- 
times more as bureau chiefs and $5,600 to 7,500 in posi- 
tions corresponding in importance to the first grade 
subject-matter aide. Younger aides (second and third 
grades) would have considerably less in both countries. 


daily political excitement. In other cases, a 
bureau chief may become a division divectot 
or under secretary. 

In exceptional cases it may be feasible to 
have a bureau chief exercise the functions 
of a departmental aide, even though his 
bureau, as a body, has been separated from 
the department. This solution is in general 
objectionable. The departmental (head- 
quarters) work of the bureau chief cannot 
possibly cover more than the subject matte1 
of his own bureau, while normally a depart 
mental aide deals with a much larger area. 
Furthermore, primarily concerned as he is 
with his bureau responsibilities, the bureau 
chief cannot concentrate on general staff 
problems of the department. Dual in na- 
ture, these include all matters of general 
policy and all matters of interdepartmental 
concern. Each aide is fully occupied by these 
two sets of tasks and by maintenance of all 
the necessary cross contacts. A bureau chief 
as aide in the department can give little time 
to such matters. The third disadvantage is 
that bureau affairs and headquarter affairs 
will be easily intermingled in an ill-defined 
way. The normal procedure requires that 
reports of the bureau chief and proposals 
and complaints from the outside concerning 
the bureau are referred to the departmental 
aide. If the bureau chief is this aide himself, 
he will find letters on his desk which he 
wrote himself, and may answer them “by 
direction.” As he cannot well do so with 
complaints, there is again a vacuum unless 
the division director is to spend his time on 
them. 

German experience has taught that a com- 
bination of the two offices was sound only 
when the bureau was very small or of merely 
seasonal importance; in such cases appoint- 
ment of a separate bureau chief may be un- 
economical, while the energies of the de- 
partmental aide are not much depleted by 
his additional bureau tasks. For political 
reasons, however, the important polit- 
ical bureau for questions of public order, 
although separated from the Interior De- 
partment as a body, was sometimes inter- 
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locked with it by making the bureau head a 
quasi-division director in the department.! 


Cooperation Between Departments 


= idea that interdepartmental ques- 
tions shall be dealt with in the depart- 
ment proper rather than in the separate 
subordinate bureau entails the consequence 
that, except for exchange of information, 
departments have no direct relations with 
subdepartmental bureaus of other depart- 
ments but clear correspondence through 
the headquarters.? It is for each department 
to determine for its bureaus exceptions from 
this rule. The procedural code of the Ger- 
man ministries of 1926 lists general excep- 
tions for the Reich Archives, subordinated 
to the Interior Department, and the Statisti- 
cal Office, subordinated to the Department 
of Economics. Direct contact with the Reich 
Archives was permitted generally. Each de- 
partment which used the Statistical Office 
for its statistics could deal with it on that 
score directly, if funds had been provided 
in the proper way. The details do not matter 
here. The system is sufficiently flexible to 
fit any need. 


Staff-Line Exchange 


yen career of departmental aides will, of 
course, widely depend on the personnel 
system of the individual country. A German 
aide would, as a rule, enter the ministry as 
an assistant to a subject-matter aide when 
about twenty-seven years old. The depart- 
ment would generally select him from a 
reservoir formed to serve all government 
bodies—federal, state, and local, headquar- 
ters, and field—for higher-service positions. 
His previous education would have in- 

? Under the Hitler regime, the chief of the national- 
ized police and of the Elite Guards, Herr Himmler, is 
simultaneously a kind of division director for police 
matters in the Interior Ministry. As such he has even 
been exempted from supervision by an under secretary, 
enjoying the privilege of immediate access to the Min- 


ister and also to Hitler. Otherwise the old rule, as de- 
scribed above, has been widely maintained. 


*See Gaus-Wolcott, p. 315, on the need for early 
participation of the general staff. “Interrelations with 
other departments required general-staff competence.” 


* See Brecht-Glaser, p. 103. 
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cluded university training sufficient for ¢h, 
doctor's degree, ensuing entrance examin, 
tion, three years of in-service training jn 
some eight different agencies, and a fina) 
examination.* Not bound to maintain , 
fixed order according to examination re 
sults, ministries were free to choose from the 
reservoir according to their judgment: 
As a rule, they would select only candidates 
who had passed both examinations with a 
least the grade of “good,” given only in less 
than 10 per cent of all cases. Deviation from 
this tradition would have invited com 
plaints of favoritism. Party considerations 
were supposed to play no role. Althoug! 
they sometimes did so, their bad effect was 
mitigated by the stipulations as to educa 
tion, training, and examination and by 
the tradition just mentioned. 

Although the candidate during this long 
preparation would have obtained some « 
quaintance with line work, his call to a de 
partment as assistant aide did not mean a 
permanent stay at headquarters. In describ 
ing this side of the problem I would prefer 
to conjure up the spirit of Montesquieu and 
relate not what the practice really was but 
how I think it should have been in con 
formity with the underlying idea. Unde: 
the monarchy the principle of staff-field ex 
change was firmly established. After two o1 
three years in the ministry, every assistant 
would be sent into the field. There, for two 
to five years, he would earn his first credits 
in responsible field work before being con 
sidered for a second call to the ministry. If 
recalled, at the age of about thirty-four, he 
would obtain, after some period during 
which he was merely “borrowed,” a perma- 
nent position as a subject-matter aide. Afte: 
another five or ten years in the ministry he 
was often returned to the field, now in a 
more representative line position. 


* See Brecht, “The Relevance of Foreign Experience,” 
Pp. 115, 820, also pp. 126 ff., on criticism of this system 
and proposals for the United States. Only a few special 
ists were selected from outside the regular reservoir, 
e.g., in the Economics Ministry. 

* See Plan A in the Report of the President’s Commit 
tee on Civil Service Improvement, H. Doc. 118, 77th 
Cong., 1st sess. (1941), Chapter V, discussed by Gordon 
Clapp in the Spring issue of this Review, p. 287. 
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[his practice combined two great advan 
ges. First, it achieved that exchange be- 
pween staff and line activities which is cer- 
ainly the best device of efficient personnel 
policy. Second, it prevented the ministries 
from holding employees merely because 
they happened to be there. This temptation 
is, as every student knows, one of the great 
est dificulties in personnel policy. If every 
assistant without exception is to be sent out 
after a certain time, no painful discrimina- 
tion is necessary. The decision as to whom 
to call back several years later is not fraught 
with so much sentiment. A salutary person 
nel policy is thus easy. The ministry may 
promote a past assistant in field posts if he 
has shown particular field qualities; com- 
pletely pass over another who has proved a 
failure both at headquarters and in the 
field; and return to headquarters a third. 

During the democratic period facts came 
into considerable conflict with this ideal. 
lhe rigid practice of sending every assistant 
back into the field after a few years of minis- 
terial staff work was abandoned during the 
World War and kept in abeyance thereafter 
because of the universal housing shortage. 
Although exchanges frequently occurred, 
especially in the Prussian ministries, the 
rule lost its general character and therewith 
its main selective value. Once called into 
the ministry many an assistant would stay 
for good and, after appointment to a per- 
manent position, would acquire successively 
three titles indicative of seniority rather 
than change in function. Some would shift 
from one department to another, thus gain- 
ing some additional experience. But the 


y 
i 
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*See Brecht-Glaser, pp. 26, 181. 
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lack in field experience would find no ade 
quate compensation in these transfers. A 
relatively high percentage of departmental 
aides would at least in their midforties be 
appointed to a responsible line position 
such as that of chief of a subdepartmental 
bureau, regional directorship of a large fed 
eral agency or, especially coveted, district or 
provincial presidency in the Prussian gen 
eral administration. But such belated trans 
fer to line work is of limited value when not 
preceded by earlier work in the field in less 
important posts. 

Any headquarters organization in any 
country should adopt the old practice of 
imperial Germany, taking young assistants 
after some early apprenticeship in the field 
into departmental headquarters, automat- 
ically to return them to the field after a 
few years. The value of this practice seems 
even greater today than ever before. In a 
democratic country it should appeal as a 
means of avoiding bureaucratic red tape 
and counteracting the dangers which rise 
wherever headquarters employees lose close 
contact with the population. The exchange 
should be repeated on a higher level by ap- 
pointments to more responsible positions 
in headquarters and in the field in prope 
alternation. 

Staff-line exchange is, however, merely an 
incidental question in the present context. 
Nor is the method of selecting civil servants 
necessarily connected with our problem. 
Even if present practice continues in all 
such matters, there remains the problem to 
which this article is dedicated, i.e., depart- 
mental contraction by separating head- 
quarters from operating services. 












Broadening Horizons in Public Forest 


Administration 


By EARLE H. CLAPP 
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UBLIC administration may be simply 
defined as the management of public 
business. The goal of modern public 
administration is the efficient execution of 
the public will and public objectives as evi- 
denced in legal enactments. The character 
of the administration of public affairs in 
any period is fixed by the social and eco- 
nomic objectives which it seeks to attain. 
Public administration at any given time 
necessarily reflects the stage of social devel- 
opment of the community at that time. 
Policies and standards of efficiency that 
have had reasonable justification in one 
period may prove entirely out of tune and 
even harmful in a later period when condi- 
tions have radically changed. This fact is 
well illustrated by the history of the admin- 
istration of natural resources, of public 
lands, and particularly of public forests in 
the United States. In tracing the evolution 
of public land policies in this country, four 
major periods may be discerned, although 
they overlap to some extent and are not al- 
ways sharply defined: (1) the period of ter- 
ritorial expansion, (2) the period of rapid 
disposal of the public domain throughout 
a large part of the nineteenth century, (3) 
the period of withdrawal from disposal of 
some of the public timberlands commenc- 
ing near the close of that century, and (4) 
the beginning of planned development of 
the nation’s forests in the twentieth century, 
first on public lands and then on lands that 
had passed from public to private owner- 
ship. 
The first three periods have been analyzed 
and evaluated. The following analysis has 
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to do with the fourth period, and with issue 
and policies that involve private as wel! a 
public forest lands. 


The Beginning of Planned Developmen 


HE year 1905 marks not only the begin 
ning of planned land use in this county 

but also the reemphasis of the philosophy 
of conservation of natural resources. Thy 
conservation movement at that time becany 
synonymous with the names of Theodore 
Roosevelt and Gifford Pinchot. In 1905, the 
Bureau of Forestry in the Department o! 
Agriculture was reorganized as the Forest 
Service and was intrusted with the manage 
ment of the forest reserves, which later were 
named national forests. The efforts to carr 
out the broad goal “to open the forests 1 
regulated use so as to bring about the great: 
est good to the greatest number in the long 
run, and at the same time keep the forests 
perpetually productive’! constitutes one o! 
the great epics in public administration in 
this country. What the early problems in 
public forest administration were, and how 
they were met, may best be described in the 
words of the first chief forester, Gifford 
Pinchot: 

We had to open up National Forest timber to a 
system of sales that would promote private in 
dustry, meet local needs, and at the same time full) 
protect the public interest both in a fair return ané 
in assuring forest renewal. We had to bring the 
grazing ranges under regulated use so as to preven! 
overgrazing and at the same time to protect the 
little man against the aggression of the big. Wé 
proclaimed the principle that it is better to help 


‘Gifford Pinchot, “How the National Forests were 
Won,” 36 Am. Forests and Forest Life 618 (1930). 
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yruggling settlers to support their families and 
make a decent living than to help a few rich men 
-row richer on the public resources, and we forced 
ws acceptance. 

We had to open up water power to legitimate 
development and at the same time protect the 
oublic against power monopoly or unfair charges 
'___ A little later on we restored the real agricul- 
ral land within the Forests to entry by home- 
steaders. 

\l] these things the big interests and their politi- 
«al tools bitterly opposed. They did their best to 
destroy the National Forests. We fought them by 
earning the good will of the local people—the small 
vttlers, ranchers, graziers, timber operators, and 
others. We built up a force in the field with the 
echnical competence to put the guiding principles 
into effect, and thus we won the support and respect 
ff the public. Equally important was the 
thoroughly decentralized administration we worked 
out as a means of cutting red tape and of giving 
local forest officers the power to act promptly in 
carrying on forest business with the public. 

The Forest Service has always been rightly proud 
of its personnel. It was and is absolutely free of 
political taint, fearless, competent, and extraor- 
dinarily devoted to the public interest. I doubt 
if there is anywhere in the world a better body of 
public servants. Without them, the National Forests 
would have perished long since.’ 


Decentralized administration, technical 
competence, and freedom from political in- 
fluence of which Gifford Pinchot spoke are 
today recognized as the basic requirements 
for an efficient civil service.” 

During the thirty-five years in which the 
Forest Service has existed in its present form 
the ideal of human welfare, of planning the 
use of natural resources for broad social pur- 
poses, has dominated its program. This pro- 
gram has been kept flexible, and the concept 
of human welfare and the means of serving 
it have evolved to keep step with changing 
conditions. The social implications of the 
planned use of forests were envisaged, at 
least in their broad outlines, by Theodore 
Roosevelt and Gifford Pinchot as early as 
1905, but these objectives have become spe- 
cific programs only within the last decade. 

The early statements of policy, however, 

1 Ibid. 


*It is no mere coincidence that men like Carl Schurz, 
Theodore Roosevelt, and Gifford Pinchot, who did so 
much to establish the forest reserves, were also active 
in the movement for civil service reform. 
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reveal the penetrating vision of the early 
leaders as to the role which forests can play 
in the economic life of the nation. To cite 
only one example among many: in the early 
days of the Forest Service, foresters in the 
national capital met frequently for earnest 
discussions—bolstered with baked apples 
and gingerbread—in the home of their 
leader, Gifford Pinchot. At one of these 
meetings of the “Baked Apple Club” Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt slipped over in 
formally from the White House and told 
the assembled young foresters: 

And now, first and foremost, you can never afford 
to forget for one moment what is the object of our 
forest policy. That object is not to preserve the 
forests because they are beautiful, though that is 
good in itself; but the primary object of our forest 
policy, as of the land policy of the United States, 
is the making of prosperous homes. . . . The whole 
effort of the government in dealing with the 
forests must be directed to this end, keeping in 
view the fact that it is not only necessary to start 
the homes as prosperous, but to keep them so... . 
You can start a prosperous home by destroying the 
forests, but you cannot keep it prosperous that 
way.... 

The profession you have adopted is one which 
touches the Republic on almost every side—political, 
social, industrial, commercial; to rise to its level 
you will need a wide acquaintance with the general 
life of the nation, and a viewpoint both broad and 
high. 

The chief efforts in the early years of 
planned forest development were necessarily 
directed to the protection of watersheds and 
of timber and range as physical resources. 
One major task for nearly a quarter of a 
century was the protection of the national 
forests against fire and trespass, and against 
those groups that were attempting to break 
down the national forest system. 

The spirit of the early national forest ad- 
ministration may be succinctly expressed as 
follows: the timber and range within the na- 
tional forests are essential to the welfare of 
the country. They must be developed and 
maintained for the benefit of all the people. 
Let the people come and use them. The 
Forest Service will insure that all have an 
equal opportunity, especially the local and 
the small man. 
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The national forests now comprise some 
175 million acres, or nearly one-tenth of the 
land area of the country. They protect por- 
tions of the watersheds of many major 
streams. They furnish domestic water sup- 
plies to more than four hundred towns and 
cities. At least 85 per cent of the major ir- 
rigation projects of the West are dependent 
upon national forest water. National forests 
are now the source of about one-third of the 
nation’s potential water power; they harbor 
approximately one-third of the nation’s big 
game; and they provide an enormous area 
that can be used for recreation by the gen- 
eral public. 

If the national forests are to yield the 
maximum of products and services consist- 
ent with their permanent maintenance, 
there is need for a coordinated and inte- 
grated plan of management not only of tim- 
ber and range but for all the values involved 
in the entire area. Out of this need has de- 
veloped the policy of so-called ‘‘multiple 
use’”’ of the national forest land, with the 
Forest Service the manager of a tremendous 
landed estate. 


Broadening Responsibility of the 
Forest Service 


Y THE end of the first decade of the twen- 

tieth century the national forest admin- 
istration was functioning efficiently in the 
forests of the West. Meanwhile, the conser- 
vation idea had been growing and spread- 
ing throughout the country, and the people 
were ready to enter another stage in the 
development of a public forest policy. In 
1911 a law was enacted, known as the Weeks 
law, which provided for the purchase of 
forest land, chiefly in the East, and for fed- 
eral contributions to those states that would 
cooperate in fire protection activities. With 
the passage of this law, the early public land 
policy which had sought to dispose of gov- 
ernment timberlands was clearly reversed, 
the government buying back some of the 
forest lands that it had deliberately passed 
into private ownership. This policy was to 
be accentuated in later years and extended 
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beyond forest lands to submarginal agricul 
tural and other lands. 

The passage of the Clarke-McNary Act jy 
1924 marked a further step toward the esta} 
lishment of a permanent nation-wide forey 
policy. It extended the provisions of th, 
Weeks Act and attacked some of the prob 
lems of private forest land ownership—fary 
forestry, extension, planting, and study of 
forest taxation. It did not, however, do an 
thing toward a solution of the basic prob 
lems of proper forest management of th¢ 
large areas of timberland in private owne; 
ship. 

If public and private forest lands are 
be managed so that they and their product 
and services will contribute worth-while 
permanent returns, policies must be estab 
lished on the basis of adequate research. The 
need for organized research was recognized 
in part in the passage of the McSweeney 
McNary Act in 1928. Since that time, prog 
ress has been made in gathering and app) 
ing dependable information about such 
things as how to grow, protect, and harvest 
timber crops; the relationships of forests to 
flood control, stream flow, and erosion; the 
forage, wildlife, and recreational values of 
forests; area, location, growth, and deple 
tion of forests; increased and more profitable 
uses of forest products; and the social and 
economic implications of forests. The re 
sults of research have been made available 
to private owners of forest land as well as to 
public agencies, and to the processors and 
consumers of forest products. 

Adequate provision has not yet been made 
for closing the gap between what is known 
and what needs to be known with respect 
to forest lands, their resources, and the many 
services they can and should render to peo- 
ple, communities, regions, and the nation. 
In this area public agencies must lead, 
since the four and one-half million private 
timberland owners, mostly small, are in a 
position to undertake very little forest re 
search. The field is wide, and the public 
interest is deeply involved. State agencies 
should of course share in the work of solving 
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PUBLIC FORES! 
orest problems, but in order to get the job 
Jone a large part of the responsibility, es- 
pecially for the solution of nation-wide, 
regional, and interstate problems, will rest 
upon the federal government. 

‘Fach of the laws that have been men- 
jjoned necessarily brought some modifica- 
ion in the policies of the Forest Service and 
proadened its activities. The greatest shift 
in the emphasis in public forest administra- 
‘ion came, however, as a result of the agri- 
cultural crisis of the early twenties. As long 
asthe country was expanding there was a de- 
mand for Opening up new land to agricul- 
ure. Only two or three decades ago agri- 
cultural economists were pointing out that 
there was a pressure of population upon 
land, and that agriculture constituted the 
ultimate highest use for most of the land 
area of the country. Under these circum- 
stances forests were relegated to secondary 
position. But with the post-war collapse of 
the agricultural boom there was a rude 
awakening almost overnight to the fact that, 
instead of pressure of population upon land, 
there is a pressure of land upon population— 
that there is more land available for agri- 
cultural use than is needed. 

As a result of the agricultural depression 
there was much abandonment of farm lands 
and of cut-over forest lands which could not 
find any agricultural use. Many agricultural 
communities found themselves stranded, 
and tax delinquency grew by leaps and 
bounds. Out of these circumstances a wide 
demand developed for the withdrawal of 
these lands from agriculture in favor of 
forest use. In view of the fact that about 45 
per cent of the farmers in the United States 
produce some g5 per cent of the marketed 
agricultural products, it seems reasonable 
to conclude that at least 55 per cent of the 
farmers of the country cannot make a decent 
living from their farms. Most of these farm- 
ers are located in the cut-over and forest 
lands of the Lake States, the Northeast, and 
the Southeast. Forest land, then, began to 
figure importantly in the solution of the en- 
tire agricultural problem. As the agricul- 
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tural crisis was aggravated by the later in- 
dustrial crisis and unemployment reached 
threatening proportions, the forests also as- 
sumed an important role in solving this 
problem. 

All of these conditions forced a shifting 
in emphasis in public forests administration 
from mere protection and management of 
a physical resource to the broader objectives 
of helping to agricultural and 
unemployment problems, and of aiding in 
the economic stabilization of rural com 
munities in general. These conditions also 
helped make evident the need for better 
treatment of forest lands that had passed 
into private ownership. 


solve 


Forests and the Unemployed 


~ PUBLIC forests of the country can act 
as reservoirs for investing idle labor and 
as a means of stabilizing local forest indus- 
tries and communities. One of the first con- 
crete evidences of the realization of this fact 
is found in the establishment in 1933 of the 
Emergency Conservation Work, later the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. The C.C.C 
program was soon followed by direct efforts 
to employ persons who live near the forests. 
The N.LR.A., the C.W.A., and the W.P.A. 
in succession allocated funds for this pur- 
pose. Most of these programs were at first 
of an emergency nature, but there is an un- 
mistakable trend toward making the C.C.C. 
type of work a permanent part of forest 
management. 

The social objective was also translated 
into action on the national forests through 
the establishment of a forest communities 
unit in the Forest Service. Its purpose is to 
plan the work on the forests in a manner to 
maintain and increase employment oppor- 
tunities and to integrate the management of 
the forests with industry, agriculture, and 
community life. In the matter of timber 
sales, for example, national forests are ad- 
ministered more and more with the objec- 
tive of fostering permanent local industries 
which in turn may support permanent com- 
munities and assure steady employment to 
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local people. Of the nearly 30,000 timber 
sales made by the Forest Service during the 
fiscal year 1938, a total of 20,500 were for 
less than $500, made to small local opera- 
tors. 


The Forest Service as Landlord 


Ww the acquisition in the last few years 
of several million acres of forest land for 
national forest purposes in the Lake States, 
the Northeast, and the Southeast, the Forest 
Service has become the landlord of thou- 
sands of tenant and other farmers, the ma- 
jority of whom eke out a bare existence on 
submarginal lands. Most other landlords 
would have evicted such backwoods settlers 
to become a relief burden to their communi- 
ties. The Forest Service did not evict them. 
Within its financial limitations it under- 
took instead to start a program for the re- 
habilitation of these families where they 
live. With the help of the C.C.C. or through 
organizing cooperative efforts of the tenants 
themselves, broken-down shacks are being 
converted into livable homes with sanitary 
facilities, safe water supplies, and other sim- 
ple improvements. With aid from the Farm 
Security Administration, other agencies and 
bureaus of the Department of Agriculture, 
and state agencies, forest officers are working 
out improved farming and home manage- 
ment plans for tenants. Part-time employ- 
ment on improvement work, such as tree 
planting and road and trail building, is 
given whenever opportunities and funds 
permit. Small local industries also are en- 
couraged, through timber sales and other 
means, in an effort to create employment 
opportunities. 

In addition the Forest Service, in coopera- 
tion with other federal agencies, has under- 
taken the development of small “subsistence 
homestead” communities on or near na- 
tional forests. The Drummond Community 
in Wisconsin and the Sublimity Community 
in Kentucky are examples of this effort. 
Low-cost houses were built on small sub- 
sistence farms, and families from the 
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cut-overs of Wisconsin and “Kentuc; 

mountaineers” from the Cumberlands were 
established in them. The communities are 
built around a farm-forest economy. and 
part-time employment in forest work wi) 
be provided by woods operations jn the 
near-by national forests. These smal! beg; 
nings are intended to test the practicabjiy, 
of the plan; if successful, these communitic 
may point the way to similar developments 
on a larger scale. 


A New Meaning in Forest Land 
Purchases 


NDER the Weeks law of 1911, the Forey 
Service inaugurated a program of land 
purchase for national forest purposes, T, 
date, 17,701,998 acres have been acquired 
or approved for purchase. In carrying ow 
the provisions of this act, the Forest Servic 
has been guided by both practical and edu 
cational objectives. Since most of the land 
purchased was already cut over, and often 
so badly misused that it was virtually waste 
land, a primary objective was to bring it 
back into productive condition. These areas 
also served to demonstrate to owners o! 
similar lands what can be accomplished by 
proper management. While the Forest Ser 
ice in its acquisition program was always 
motivated by human ends, other objectives 
included the rounding out of administrative 
units, the acquisition of large areas of good 
young growth at a low cost, and in general 
an increase in the acreage of productive 
forest land in government ownership. 
More recently, however, under the pres 
sure of human needs, all of these purposes 
and objectives have been made secondary to 
providing worth-while immediate and long 
time social and economic benefits. Do the 
areas proposed for purchase contribute to 
the perpetuation of local industries? Do 
they increase employment opportunities: 
In other words, the highest social return as 
sumes more significance than the lowest 
monetary cost as an objective in the present 
forest service program of land acquisition 
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pemocratization of Recreational Policy 
apr of the population of the United 
States is earning less than $1,700 a year, 
yd opportunities for the low-income 
groups to enjoy the recreational facilities of 
‘he national forests are largely limited to 
those who live in the immediate vicinity of 
he forests. To help these low-income groups, 
it is the policy of the Forest Service to pro- 
vide primarily for forms of outings so simple 
that they are available to people of all in- 
come levels rather than to encourage the de- 
velopment of summer homes or tourist at- 
rractions for the wealthier few. 

Some 4,000 campgrounds are now avail- 
ible on national forests for low-cost outings. 
These campgrounds have safe water sup- 
plies, sanitary facilities, fireplaces, and in 
some cases picnic shelters, bathhouses, play- 
ground equipment for children, and open- 
air amphitheaters for group meetings, all 
free except for nominal charges for special 
features such as use of locker rooms, 


showers, and cut firewood. Any family that 
can obtain or improvise some camping 
equipment, load up some food, and pile 


into the old jalopy with enough gas to get 
to the nearest national forest can avail itself 
of these recreational facilities. ‘These camps 
have been a godsend to the families of many 
unemployed. The only curtailment the 
Forest Service has had to impose has been 
limiting the length of stay in some instances 
in order to keep a few families from 
monopolizing the facilities throughout an 
entire season. 

In addition to campgrounds, the Forest 
Service has made a definite start toward de- 
veloping so-called “organization camps.” 
These camps are made available to public 
welfare organizations, to quasi-public 
organizations such as Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, Campfire Girls, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., 
tH Clubs, and the Salvation Army, and 
to church, fraternal, farm, and labor organi- 
zations. The chief purpose is to provide 
health-giving outings to underprivileged 
groups, including children. 
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Other Human Welfare Activities 
Me’ other Forest Service policies and ac- 

tivities, old and new, are today aimed 
at specific social and economic needs—for 
example, the regulation of livestock grazing 
on the national forests, the educational cam- 
paign for increasing the returns from farm 
wood lots by better utilization of wood prod- 
ucts or better marketing through coopera 
tives or otherwise, and the planting of shel- 
terbelts in the prairie-plains region. 

The most troublesome problem in the 
early days of national forest administration 
was the regulation of grazing. Many moun- 
tain areas of the West were used for grazing 
for years before their establishment in na- 
tional forests. Grazing more animals than 
the range could support led to the deteriora- 
tion of the grasslands. Wars between the 
cattlemen and the sheep men for the use of 
the range were common, and the large cattle 
and sheep men crowded out the small men. 
But these difficulties belonged to the period 
before grazing lands came under national 
forest administration. In 1939 there were 
some 24,295 paying permittees—most of 
whom were small operators—who grazed in 
all, over ten and one-half million animals of 
all kinds on the national forests. There 
were also more than 27,000 local settlers 
each of whom grazed not more than ten 
head of work stock or milk cows free. 

Up to 1940 some 165, million trees had 
been planted in more than 14,000 miles of 
shelterbelts protecting 22,000 farms in the 
prairie-plains region. The program for fed- 
eral aid in the establishment of tree shelter- 
belts on farms was inaugurated in 1935 
when unprecedented drought and dust 
storms were bringing intense distress and 
economic disaster to plains people. It has 
been definitely shown that these shelter- 
belts, by breaking the force of the winds, 
help to conserve soil moisture, prevent wind 
erosion, and protect field crops from being 
withered or blasted out by the hot dry winds 
of the region. If the shelterbelts help to re- 
habilitate and stabilize prairie-plains agri- 
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culture and people, they may go a long way 
toward eliminating the causes of the migra- 
tion so dramatically brought to public at- 
tention in The Grapes of Wrath. 


Private Land 


F gosanmevce the national forests are making 
increasingly important contributions to 
social and economic welfare, they do not 
hold the key to the whole forest problem. 
Three-fourths of the commercially produc- 
tive forest land in the United States is still 
in private ownership. This land includes the 
best and most accessible timber, and fur- 
nishes more than 95 per cent of the present 
timber cut. It represents eight-tenths or 
more of the potential timber-growing capac- 
ity of the country, and on it there now stands 
three-fifths of all the remaining saw timber. 

All forest lands, no matter who owns 
them, must be managed on a permanent 
productive basis if they are to contribute 
their full share to the economic and social 
welfare of the country. The government 
therefore has the responsibility to promote 
the best use of the nation’s forest lands, 
private as well as public. For a century and 
a half the privately owned forests of the 
United States have been subject to destruc- 
tive exploitation and abuse. The “cut-out 
and get-out” system of forest exploitation, 
along with unchecked fires and unwise clear- 
ing of submarginal land for farming, has 
left in its wake hundreds of stranded com- 
munities and ghost towns, and millions of 
acres of nonproductive forest and farm 
lands. Large-scale tax delinquency, im- 
poverished homes, mounting relief prob- 
lems, and hard-pressed local governments 
are the result. 

There are now examples of good forest 
management by private owners, and the 
number is gradually increasing. But by and 
large, exploitation without regard to future 
values and productivity continues on the 
privately owned forest lands of the nation. 
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This waste jeopardizes truly enormoy 
public values and services—values ang 
services that include but go much deeper 
than the problem of producing timbe: and 
other forest-land resources. For exampk 
most of the critical rural problem areas jp 
the United States are in forest and cut-ove, 
regions. The exploitation of forests is dj 
rectly related to rural poverty and unem 
ployment; to rural incomes; to stability and 
security for labor and industry; to the socia! 
and economic structures of communities 
and regions. The major problem of develop 
ing an all-round forestry program that wil! 
provide greater economic stability to fores 
communities and will assure the woods 
workers and mill hands permanent jobs and 
decent places to live remains to be solved 

Social control of cutting on private forest 
lands and their maintenance in a perma 
nently productive condition seem to be on: 
inescapable answer. Coupled with these con 
trols there should also be a continuation of 
education, of research, and—in fairness to 
all concerned—of such cooperative measures 
as fire protection. Another inescapable 
answer seems to be the extension of publi 
ownership and management of forest land 
This extension should be made in a planned 
and orderly way, and should include com 
munity and state as well as federal owner 
ship and management. But even if, over the 
years, an additional 140 to 150 million acres 
come into public ownership, a large part o! 
the best forest lands of the country would 
still be privately owned. 

A quarter of a century ago a public fores 
policy that sought to protect and develop 
the national forests for the use of all people 
on equal terms was a necessary first step 
and probably the only one that could then 
be taken. Today a more dynamic policy is 
necessary, a policy of direct governmental 
leadership to make ail forests contribut¢ 
their full share to solving the economic 
problems of the nation. 
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The Paradox of the Government Corporation 


py C. HERMAN PRITCHETT 


University of Chicago 





HE government corporation, a prod- 

uct of the cross-fertilization of govern- 

ment with business and thus a poten- 
tial heir of their supplementing virtues, has 
experienced phenomenal popularity during 
the last ten years. Certain of the most impor- 
tant sectors of the New Deal program have 
been intrusted to corporate agencies for ad- 
ministration, while Republican blessing 
was bestowed on the device when the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation was 
established during the Hoover regime. It 
is true that of the ninety-three “govern- 
mental corporations” which Emmerich tab- 
ulated in 1936 a considerable number have 
since ceased to exist, but there have also 
been additions to the roster, and the emer- 
gencies of the national defense program are 
now bringing into existence a new crop 
of corporations subsidiary to the R.F.C. 
Moreover, there have been important uses 
of the corporate device by the states, and in 
local government the appearance of a mullti- 
tude of corporate housing authorities has 
been of marked significance. 

While there has been some disparage- 
ment of government corporations as “‘crea- 
tures of emergency, war and depression” 
which are of doubtful effectiveness “in the 
course of settled administration for han- 
dling long-range problems,” it is possible 
in reply to point to the thirty-seven year 
history of the Panama Railroad Company 
under government ownership, the seven- 
teen years of experience with the Inland 
Waterways Corporation, the successful 
pushing toward completion of a vast river 
development program by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, and the outstanding 


achievements in interstate cooperation 
through the corporate instrumentality of 
the Port of New York Authority. 

And yet all is not well with the govern- 
ment corporation. On the one hand, it con 
tinues to be a widely used administrative 
device, the value of which is evidenced by 
the action of the R.F.C. in creating and 
utilizing such corporate agencies as the 
Rubber Reserve Company, the Metals Re- 
serve Company, and the Defense Plant Cor- 
poration for important national defense 
tasks. <A still wider use of corporations for 
defense purposes is forecast by the recent 
action of Congress further increasing the 
powers of the R.F.C. in this respect. On the 
other hand, the government corporation as 
a concept—as a definite and specialized form 
of administrative organization—is rapidly 
ceasing to exist. Guided by no coherent ad- 
ministrative pattern, the existing corpora- 
tions follow such a variety of forms, admin- 
ister such a variety of programs, and differ 
so little in many cases from ordinary govern- 
ment departments that the term “govern- 
ment corporation” has been drained of 
much of its meaning. The paradox is that 
government corporations remain and even 
increase in number while the government 
corporation is passing away. 


The Corporate Concept 


WENTY years ago “government corpora- 
T tion” did stand for something in the 
United States. It embodied a concept of a 
specialized form of administrative mecha- 
nism, a concept which had, in fact, been 
developed in advance of our principal ex- 
perience with this form of organization. 
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Writing in 1917, when the then little- 
known Panama Railroad Company had fur- 
nished the only substantial experience with 
such an agency, W. F. Willoughby clearly 
outlined the nature and uses of the corpora- 
tion in government administration. He pro- 
posed that government services having an 
industrial and revenue-producing char- 
acter, services concerned with the adminis- 
tration or exploitation of the public do- 
main, and the general supply services and 
manufacturing plants of the government 
should be given by Congress a status as “‘dis- 
tinct subsidiary corporations,” to which 
Congress would stand in the position of 
a holding corporation. Willoughby ex- 
plained: 

Essentially this means that each such service will 
be given a legal, administrative and financial auton- 
omy. Each will have its organic act, or charter, pro- 
viding for its creation and defining its jurisdiction, 
powers and duties; its board of directors; its direct- 
ing staff and subordinate personnel; its own plant, 
equipment and other property which it will possess 
in its own name; its own revenue and expenditure 
system; its distinct accounting and reporting system 
separate from that of the general government; and 
its own well-defined sphere of activities. Each, in a 
word, will have all the characteristics of a public 
corporation." 

The emergencies of the first World War 
were responsible for the adoption of Wil- 
loughby’s recommendations on a wholesale 
scale. Numerous important agencies were 
incorporated in order that they might at- 
tack novel emergency problems of produc- 
tion and supply and finance with the 
freedom made possible by “legal, adminis- 
trative and financial autonomy.” It was 
upon the basis of experience with these 
corporations, plus the post-war Inland 
Waterways Corporation and the federal 
intermediate credit banks, that Van Dorn 
attempted in 1926 the first systematic ap- 
praisal of this organizational form. The ad- 
ministrative features which he found to be 
characteristic of these corporate agencies 
may be outlined briefly. 

1 W. F. Willoughby, “The National Government as a 


Holding Corporation: The Question of Subsidiary 
Budgets,” 32 Political Science Quarterly 507 (1917). 
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First, he considered that the governmen, 
owned corporation possessed three financia) 
advantages over its administrative predeces 
sors—its fluid capital, serving as a reseryoj) 
on which it could draw for all expenditures 
without the restrictions and delays of thy 
normal appropriation process; its borroy 
ing power, enabling it to obtain credit j, 
emergencies; and its freedom from the »; 
strictions of government auditing and 
counting. Second, the corporation faci] 
itated the functioning of governmental 
business enterprise by permitting freedon 
of contract and release from the red tape of 
regular government purchasing procedur 
Third, freedom from civil service restri 
tions operated to the advantage of thes 
agencies, particularly during the emergenc 
war period. Fourth, there was the novel pat 
tern of overhead organization resulting 
from the presence of a board of directors 
Fifth, Van Dorn found that a relative free 
dom from congressional interference had 
been characteristic of the corporations 
Finally, these incorporated agencies were 
liable to suit in the courts. 

Eight years later, writing when experi 
ence with the New Deal corporations was 
just beginning to accumulate, Dimock’s 
statement of the principles underlying 
government-owned corporations covered 
much the same points as those stated by Van 
Dorn, with new emphasis on the board 
general-manager relationship. Emmerich’s 
study for the President’s Committee on Ad 
ministrative Management again called at 
tention to most of these same features, plus 
a consideration of the corporation’s poten 
tialities for regional decentralization and 
local autonomy. There was thus agreement 
on the principal administrative character 
istics which marked the government cor- 
poration and made it a valuable device fo 
administering certain kinds of government 
enterprises. These writers and others testify 
to the existence of a concept, a norm to 
which individual corporations were ex 
pected, within limits, to conform, and from 
which deviations could be measured. 
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fmmerich, for example, while mentioning 
that “considerable variety is found in many 
aspects of these special instrumentalities,” 
nevertheless speaks of the “essential values 
of the corporate device.’’ Oliver P. Field's 
proposal for the enactment of a general 
statute under which all government cor- 
porations would be chartered is likewise 
evidence of his belief in a regular corporate 
pattern. 

' However, an examination of the struc- 
ture and characteristics of the corporations 
functioning at the present time in the 
United States reveals such glaring diver- 
sities, such obvious failure to conform to 
any accepted norm, such an absence of 
common denominators, that it becomes 
increasingly difficult to determine what 
these “‘essential’’ elements are. It is all very 
well to talk about the theoretical admin- 
istrative advantages of the corporate form of 
organization and to generalize about its 
structure and uses, but if the concept thus 
created has ceased to bear a recognizable 
relationship to the corporations actually in 
existence, then the concept would appear to 
be in need of revision. It serves no useful 
purpose to keep the original label on a 
bottle when its contents have been changed, 
and it may cause trouble. 


The Present Diversity 


HE pattern of corporate diversity needs 
| Pe be outlined here if the situation in 
which “the government corporation” now 
finds itself is to be accurately understood. 
First of all there has been no uniformity in 
the types of activities with which govern- 
ment corporations have been charged. The 
general idea is, as Webbink has stated, that 
they are engaged “in the control and admin- 
istration of economic enterprises.” But no 
matter how the term “economic enter- 
prises” is defined, the activities of a number 
of federal corporations cannot be brought 
into that category. On the other hand there 
are federal economic enterprises conducted 
without benefit of the corporate form, such 
as the Post Office and the Bonneville Power 
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Administration. Even those corporations 
which do conduct economic enterprises 
present nothing in the way of a uniform 
pattern of activity. The differences between 
such operating corporations as the Inland 
Waterways Corporation or the T.V.A. and 
those engaged in financing and lending 
operations, such as the R.F.C., are so great 
that it scarcely seems profitable to consider 
them in the same category. 

A second point concerns the special finan 
cial status, structure, and powers which 
have been commonly regarded as the fea 
tures above all others characterizing and 
accompanying the use of corporate organi 
zation. McDiarmid has devoted an entire 
book to this subject. Dimock has written: 
“The principal advantages of a government- 
owned corporation over an ordinary gov- 
ernment department are to be found in the 
ease and independence with which the 
undertaking’s financial affairs and purchas- 
ing operations can be conducted.”! But 
examination of the specific aspects of cor- 
porate status which should operate to grant 
financial autonomy reveals again a situation 
of diversity and confusion. Corporations 
may be dependent upon annual appropria- 
tions either completely or for their admin- 
istrative expenses. The concept of cor- 
porate capital, or financing by sale of capital 
stock, has ceased to have any necessary rela- 
tion to government corporations; corporate 
agencies may be created without any stock 
or with only nominal qualifying shares. 
Most government corporations do not bor- 
row on the credit of their own enterprise 
but issue bonds backed by the federal gov- 
ernment. The original attempt to issue 
bonds of the Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion guaranteed only as to interest was 
abandoned in favor of a full government 
guarantee. The T.V.A. has sold its obliga- 
tions, not to the public, but to the Treasury 
and the R.F.C. 

The ability to spend revenues and to 
build up reserves has been interfered with 


2M. E. Dimock, Government-Operated Enterprises in 
the Panama Canal Zone (1934), p. 203. 
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by requiring the funds of some corporations 
to be covered into the Treasury, and even, 
in the case of the Panama Railroad, by spe- 
cial congressional levies on reserves. The 
incentive supposedly provided by the desire 
to present satisfactory statements of finan- 
cial condition disappears when a corpora- 
tion is given a noncommercial program 
which cannot be summed up in a profit-and- 
loss statement or presented in a balance 
sheet. Control by the Bureau of the Budget 
over at least the administrative expenses of 
corporations has been provided for by exec- 
utive order. 

While corporate agencies have thus been 
failing in greater or less degree to achieve 
financial autonomy or special financial 
status, some nonincorporated agencies have 
found methods of approaching such goals. 
A revolving fund can give a regular depart- 
ment a substantial degree of financial auton- 
omy. As another example, the Panama 
Canal is authorized to retain certain of its 
revenues, and it has also capitalized in com- 
mercial fashion the government’s invest- 
ment in its revenue-producing facilities 
upon which it has in the past succeeded in 
returning 3 per cent to the government. 

Another corporate characteristic has been 
freedom from civil service. Of course, many 
regular government agencies have operated 
outside the civil service system in the past, 
usually for patronage reasons. But with re- 
spect to corporations a legitimate case has 
been made out on many occasions against 
selecting employees of a government enter- 
prise on the basis of “impractical” civil 
service tests and standards. The Commis- 
sion of Inquiry on Public Service Personnel 
considered this problem and concluded: 

The Commission is inclined to believe that these 
utility undertakings should be excluded from the 
normal civil service personnel system and required 
to establish their own career service systems. It is 
believed that the personnel problem can be better 


handled in such cases as a part of management than 
as a part of government.’ 


* Better Government Personnel, Report of the Com- 
mission of Inquiry on Public Service Personnel (1935), 
p. 68. 


Senator Wadsworth said, when the question 
of setting up a government-operated com 
mercial fertilizer plant at Muscle Shoals w.. 
being considered: “You may apply ciyi| 
service rules . . . if you please; but do no, 
hope to pay dividends.” # 

The principle of exemption from ciyj| 
service for corporate agencies was at firs, 
generally applied, but since 1938 this prin 
ciple has been almost completely unde 
mined. President Roosevelt's executiy; 
order of June 24, 1938, provided for cover 
ing into the competitive classified ciyj| 
service “all positions in the Executive ciyj| 
service, including positions in corporations 
wholly owned or controlled by the United 
States ... which are not exempted therefrom 
by statute. . . .” Under authority of this 
order positions in the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, the Electric Home and Farm 
Authority, the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington, and the Federal Deposit In 
surance Corporation were covered into the 
civil service. The question whether the In 
land Waterways Corporation should like 
wise come under civil service was referred 
by the President to his Committee on Civi! 
Service Improvement, which has recentl) 
recommended in favor of such inclusion 
This trend toward the breaking down of 
corporate exemption reached its logical 
conclusion in the Ramspeck Act of 1940 
which removed the legal barriers to exten 
sion of civil service to all federally owned 
corporations except the T.V.A. This latte 
agency escaped only because it has built up 
its own merit system modeled in large part 
on regular federal standards. Even so 
Leonard White has recommended that its 
exemption be ended. Thus far have we 
come from 1934 when Dimock stated: 
“Public corporations have never been made 
subject to Civil Service laws and regula- 
tions, and it appears that they should 
not be.” 

Turning to other corporate character- 
istics, the original pattern of a part-time, 
policy-forming board of directors furnish 


* 66 Congressional Record 191 (1924). 
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ing direction to a full-time administrative 
head or general manager has been obscured 
by contrasting practices. The board mem- 
bers serve full time in such corporations as 
the T.V.A. and the R.F.C. A proper board- 
manager relationship failed to develop in 
the T.V.A. until 1937, while the R.F.C. 
hoard members serve as administrative offi- 
cers of its subsidiary corporations. The 
United States Housing Authority has no 
board at all, only a single administrator. 
Much the same situation prevails in the In- 
land Waterways Corporation, originally set 
up with an advisory board which never as- 
sumed an important role in the organiza- 
tion. An additional board of managers was 
set up by administrative action in 1935, fol- 
lowing Dimock’s survey, but its experience 
appears to have been unsatisfactory and it 
was abolished in 1939. Other variations 
could be noted. And here again it must be 
pointed out that even the true corporate 
type of overhead organization is not con- 
fined to corporations but may be found in 
the structure of nonincorporated boards or 
commissions. 

Freedom from auditing control and from 
the restrictions surrounding the purchasing 
procedures of regular government agencies 
has failed to come to many incorporated 
agencies. In the absence of definite statutory 
provision extending such exemption, a cor- 
poration will secure only such freedom as it 
can wring from the General Accounting 
Office. The experiences of the T.V.A. in 
this field have become almost legendary. In 
actual practice, the degree of control exer- 
cised by the Comptroller General over cor- 
porations ranges all the way from the com- 
plete freedom of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation to the complete accountability 
of the Federal Prison Industries, Inc. 

Describing the administrative relation- 
ship of government corporations to the gov- 
ernment itself, Dimock wrote in 1934 that 
“it has been customary to make the head of 
the department of government most closely 
identified with the work of the economic 
undertaking a member of the corporation's 


board of directors.” While this was true of 
the earlier corporations, cabinet members 
were not on the boards of the New Deal con 

porations, and the statute creating the 
R.F.C. was amended to remove the Secre 

tary of the Treasury from its board. The 
New Deal corporations were thus typically 
independent of the regular system of de 

partmental responsibility. However, the re 

sulting problems of integrating and coo1 

dinating national policy led to the eventual! 
restoration of departmental controls. Dur 

ing the past two years practically all the pre 
viously independent corporations have 
been brought within either an established 
department or one of the three “agencies” 
created under authority of the Reorganiza 
tion Act of 1939. Thus the Farm Credit Ad 
ministration with its corporate subsidiaries 
was subjected to the administrative control 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, while the 
R.F.C. and related corporations went into 
the Federal Loan Agency. The T.V.A. and 
the F.D.1.C. are now the only federal cor- 
porations remaining outside the regular de- 
partmental structure. 

This review has stressed the lack of uni- 
formity in corporate characteristics and the 
extent to which government corporations 
have been coming more and more, with the 
loss of their distinguishing features, to re 
semble ordinary government departments. 
It appears that there are, indeed, only two 
respects in which government corporations 
have uniformly maintained their individ- 
uality. One is that, by definition, they have 
all received a charter of incorporation under 
legislative authority. Even here it may be 
noted that the methods whereby corporate 
character is acquired have been far from 
uniform. A second uniformity is liability to 
suit. Almost without exception, corporate 
agencies have been created with the express 
or implied understanding that they would 
not share the sovereign’s exemption in this 
respect. In a recent decision the Supreme 
Court held this principle to be so well estab- 
lished that, in the absence of a definite legis- 
lative provision to the contrary, it must be 
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extended to corporate agencies into whose 
charter no such liability had been written.’ 
Aside from these two characteristics, how- 
ever, one is at a loss to find practices or 
powers common to all, or even to the major- 
ity, of the corporations employed by the 
federal government. The clear corporate 
concept which Willoughby saw has passed 
into a state of almost total eclipse. 


Reasons for Present Situation 


eww situation just summarized has de- 
veloped principally within the last eight 
or ten years. So long as the Panama Rail- 
road, the Inland Waterways Corporation, 
and the first World War corporations dom- 
inated the scene the problem was fairly 
simple, and students of the corporate form 
could generalize with some degree of assur- 
ance about administrative structure and 
characteristics. But the proliferation of cor- 
porations under the New Deal has changed 
that situation completely. There are a num- 
ber of reasons why this zealous use of the 
corporation as a device has been responsible 
for, or coincidental with, its death as a 
concept. 

For one thing the corporation was used 
not wisely but too well. In several instances 
the corporate form was resorted to, not be- 
cause there was an enterprise to be adminis- 
tered which could profit from such han- 
dling, but because that appeared to be the 
easiest way of getting a new agency set up 
or seemed to offer a promising method of 
escaping the nuisance of the Comptroller 
General's audit. There was a failure to rec- 
ognize that only certain types of activities 
could profit fully from being organized 
along corporate lines, and that the incor- 
poration of an enterprise which was not 
financially self-supporting, for example, 
would defeat the very purposes for which 
this organizational form had been de- 
veloped. The experience of the T.V.A. il- 
lustrates this point. When a corporation was 
first suggested in connection with utiliza- 
tion of the Muscle Shoals properties in 1919, 


1 Keifer & Keifer v. R.F.C., 306 U.S. 381 (1939) 


it was planned as a commercial organizatio) 
selling power and manufacturing fertilize, 
The river control, regional planning, ang 
other noncommercial and nonrevenue pro 
ducing activities given the T.V.A. in ig9. 
considerably impaired the original justific, 
tion for use of the corporate form and mac; 
it impossible for the T.V.A. to operate wit) 
the administrative freedom characteristic 0 
earlier corporations. 

From another point of view, the Comp 
troller General has had no small part in re 
moving from the government corporation 
the characteristics which made it a special 
type of administrative agency. The peculia; 
importance of General Accounting Offic: 
audit control is that it determines whethe: 
or not corporations can make good thei 
claim to exemption from the statutes and 
regulations controlling the internal adminis. 
tration of regular government departments. 
The general success of the World War co: 
porations in achieving such freedom was in 
large measure traceable to the absence of 
audit control by the Comptroller of the 
Treasury, who was responsible for auditing 
at that time. Since 1921, however, it has 
been necessary to reckon with the General 
Accounting Office, which has taken the posi 
tion that the mere fact of incorporation does 
not operate to release an agency from stat 
utes governing the conduct of regular gov 
ernment business. In the case of the Fleet 
Corporation, the Comptroller General was 
willing to concede that it had a special status 
and could proceed as a private corporation 
when operating as a shipping concern and 
conducting transactions with outsiders, but 
in its internal administration he held it to 
be subject to the limitations and regulations 
applicable to government personnel gen 
erally. In his controversy with the T.V.A., 
however, he refused to agree that the agency 
could proceed as a private corporation 
under any circumstances. Even after Con 
gress had amended the T.V.A. Act in 1935 
with the obvious intent of upholding the 
corporation's claim to special treatment, his 
office demanded, and to a considerable de 
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gree secured, compliance with regular audit 
procedure and general government procure 
ment and accounting methods. 

Government corporations have been 
placed by recent developments in a progres- 
sively poorer position to claim exemption 
from the general federal statutes control- 
ling internal administration and business 
management. The older statutes of this 
sort naturally were not made specifically 
applicable to government corporations for 
the device is a relatively new one. For 
example, section 3709 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, the basic statute on government pur- 
chasing procedure, concerns “all purchases 
and contracts for supplies or services in any 
of the departments of the Government.” 
The use of the term “department” in this 
law made it possible for the T.V.A. to claim 
that it, as a corporation, was not bound by 
the legal provision and could adopt its own 
purchasing procedure. This position was 
never accepted by the Comptroller General, 
and even such legal loopholes have largely 
ceased to be of importance because Congress 
now sees to it that statutes affecting govern- 
ment agencies are made specifically applic- 
able to corporations. One of the early cases 
of this sort was the Economy Act of 1933, 
which affected corporations “the majority 
of the stock of which is owned by the United 
States.” This formula was unsatisfactory, 
however, since it failed to include nonstock 
corporations. A more elaborate provision 
was that contained in the annual and sick- 
leave acts of 1936: 

The employees of any corporation created under 
authority of an Act of Congress which is either 
wholly controlled or wholly owned by the United 
States Government, whether or not the employees 
thereof are paid from funds appropriated by Con- 


gress, shall be included within the provisions of 
this Act. 


In further explanation of the decline of 
the corporate concept, it should be recog- 
nized that the freedom from congressional 
supervision and control which is part of the 
general idea of corporate autonomy is likely 


* 49 Stat. 1161, 1162 (1936). 
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to be tolerated by Congress only during 
periods of stress and emergency. Wil- 
loughby foresaw this, pointing out that the 
use of the corporate device would require 
Congress to give its corporate agent a gen- 
eral power of attorney, and he added: “It 
is recognized that great difficulty will be 
encountered in getting Congress to be will 
ing to surrender its present immediate con 
trol over the operations of these services.” 
The reason why the World War corpora 
tions succeeded for the most part in making 
good their claim to independence from 
Congress undoubtedly lay in the emergency 
nature of their work and the general con 
fusion of the times. Likewise during the 
emergency period of the New Deal, similar 
claims to freedom were made and allowed. 
But as a long-term policy it appears unreal 
istic to expect Congress to consent to the 
self-abnegation and the exemptions from its 
regular controls which are involved in the 
establishment of full-fledged corporate 
agencies. 

The original corporate concept embodied 
not only independence from Congress but 
also a certain degree of autonomy with re 
spect to the executive branch of the govern 
ment. It is true that in the early corpora 
tions provision was made for administrative 
responsibility by having a cabinet member 
sit on the board of directors, or at least 
assume responsibility for the corporation. 
But other types of independence were pro 
vided—from the Civil Service Commission 
in respect to personnel, from the Treasury 
Department in matters of financing, and 
(after 1921) from the Bureau of the Budget. 
Strict adherence to the idea of corporate 
autonomy would require such independ- 
ence to be maintained. Yet the best adminis- 
trative thinking in recent years has been 
stressing the importance of making the chief 
executive in each governmental jurisdiction 
a real general manager with effective man- 
agerial control in his area of responsibility. 
This was, of course, the general approach of 
the President’s Committee on Administra 
tive Management, and it was not surprising 
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to find them recommending that “there 
should be continuing authority in the Pres- 
ident to place such corporations under civil 
service, and to apply such over-all govern- 
mental controls as may be found advisable 
in each case in the fields of budgeting, ac- 
counting, audit, and the issuance of obliga- 
tions.’’ Corporate autonomy has thus fallen 
afoul of the prevailing trend toward in- 
tegration. A somewhat related issue was 
raised by the contention of A. E. Morgan 
that directors of the T.V.A. could not be 
removed by the President. This claim, how- 
ever, was based upon a tortured construc- 
tion of the T.V.A. Act, and was properly 
rejected by the courts. 

Finally, a portion of the responsibility 
for failure to develop consistent corporate 
practices must be traced to the Supreme 
Court, which has appeared baffled by the 
use of this administrative device and unable 
to make up its mind what status to accord to 
government corporations. In some instances 
the Court has apparently accepted the cor- 
poration as a special form of government 
organization, entitled to special treatment 
and possessing special status simply by rea- 
son of its corporate character. Thus in one 
well-known case the Court settled the ques- 
tion of audit of a corporation’s accounts by 
reference to past administrative practice 
with such agencies and to the congressional 
intent, revealed by use of the corporate de- 
vice, to set up an agency free from the 
“established procedure of audit and control 
over the financial transactions of the United 
States.” ? 

Likewise, in United States v. Strang * the 
Court considered the Fleet Corporation to 
be an entity separate from the government 
and, because in private corporation law the 
agents of a corporation are not agents of the 
stockholders, decided that employees of the 
Fleet Corporation were not employees of 
the United States. In an early decision hold- 
ing it subject to suit, the Court said: 

1 Morgan v. T.V.A., 115 Fed. (2d) gg0 (1940). 


* Skinner & Eddy Corp. v. McCarl, 275 U.S. 1 (1927). 
*254 U.S. 491 (1921). 
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The fact that the corporation was formed unde; 
the general laws of the District of Columbia is per 
suasive, even standing alone, that it was expected to 
contract and to stand suit in its own person, wha 
ever indemnities might be furnished by the United 
States.‘ 


The similar reasoning of the recent decisioy 
in Keifer & Keifer v. R.F.C., already 
ferred to, has been followed in the evey 
more recent case of R.F.C. v. Menihay, 
Corp.,5 which holds the R.F.C. liable fo; 
costs resulting from an action unsuccessful}) 
brought in the courts by the agency. 

In a contrary line of decisions, howeve; 
the Supreme Court has failed to find an, 
reason for treating a corporation different), 
from other government agencies. Thus the 
Fleet Corporation was held entitled to the 
government rate on telegrams; the fact that 
it was “in form” a private corporation was 
considered of less importance than that the 
United States had subscribed all the capital 
and had to make up the deficit the corpora 
tion sustained.® In another case involving 
fraud by an agent of the corporation, the 
Court took the same view, holding that 
while the corporation was not the United 
States, still “the contemplated fraud upon 
the corporation if successful would have re 
sulted directly in a pecuniary loss to the 
United States, and even more immediate]; 
would have impaired the efficiency of its 
very important instrument.” * In the recent 
case of Inland Waterways Corporation v. 
Young,® involving the power of a national 
bank to pledge its assets for the purpose of 
safeguarding deposits of a government cor 
poration, the Court said that with respect 
to this matter, “the form which Govern 
ment takes—whether it appears as the Secre 
tary of the Treasury, the Secretary of War. 
or the Inland Waterways Corporation—is 
wholly immaterial.” By reason of these 
two contrasting lines of Supreme Court de- 


* Astoria Marine Iron Works v. Fleet Corp., 258 US 
549 (1922). 

561 S.C. 485 (1941). 

* Fleet Corp, v. Western Union, 275 U.S. 415 (1928 

* United State: v. Walter, 263 U.S. 15 (1928). 

* g09 U.S. 517 (1940). 
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cisions a potential stabilizing factor in the 
yse of the corporation has been lost. 


Conclusion 
HE pressure toward conformity and uni- 
formity in government administration 

is great and for the most part represents a 
desirable tendency. The theory of the gov- 
ernment corporation, however, has been 
that it is entitled to exemption from stand- 
ard practices and routine controls because 
of the commercial or technical or emer- 
gency nature of its services. This conten- 
tion, at first widely accepted and put into 
practice, has been progressively under- 
mined until today government corporations 
have largely lost their exemptions and spe- 
cial status. That this is the situation in the 
important corporations under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture is 
indicated by the following statement in the 
recent study of that department by Gaus 
and Wolcott: 

The opinion of the leading officials of the De- 
partment about the public corporation as an 
administrative device was revealed by the increas- 
ing tendency to assign these corporations to the 
status of the ordinary line bureau and to increase 
general departmental controls over them. 

The disintegration of the corporate con- 
cept has gone so far that it may well be ques- 
tioned whether the fact of corporateness any 
longer serves a useful purpose as a basis for 
classifying government agencies. The mere 
fact of incorporation has ceased to be im- 
portant or determinative. Congress, the 
Supreme Court, the President, the Civil 
Service Commission, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, the Bureau of the Budget, all have in- 
dicated in greater or less degree their inten- 
tion of treating government corporations as 
regular government agencies. Every special 
characteristic which it is desired that a cor- 
poration should have must be specified in 
the statute or charter of incorporation. If it 
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is to be free from civil service, if it is to 
escape the Comptroller General's audit, if 
it is to be allowed to adopt its own purchas 
ing methods, if it is to be financially auton 
omous—then provisions to such an effect 
must be written into the law. Moreover, 
there are none of these special ‘‘corporate”’ 
characteristics which could not be given in 
the same way to a nonincorporated agency. 
Under such circumstances, what remains of 
the concept of the government corporation 
as a type of administrative organization? 

It may be objected that this concern over 
the confusion in corporate practice is un- 
realistic in its failure to allow for the fact 
that social data often refuse to fit into neat 
compartments. It may be suggested that the 
corporation as used for private business pur- 
poses likewise assumes many forms, or that 
the independent regulatory commissions, 
usually considered to represent a special 
type of government organization, are not all 
cast in precisely the same mold. It may be 
contended, moreover, that the continued 
use of corporate agencies by the federal gov- 
ernment proves the value of this type of 
organization to be unaffected by diversity 
and confusion in its employment. The 
validity of these observations may be ad- 
mitted. But the important fact remains that 
the developments of the past ten years have 
drained the corporate form and concept of 
most of its meaning; the government agen- 
cies called corporations are coming more 
and more to act like ordinary bureaus and 
departments. It becomes increasingly diff- 
cult and unwise to talk about “the govern- 
ment corporation,” for the attributes which 
marked the earlier federal corporations and 
made them representatives of a distinctive 
type of administrative organization have 
been disappearing before our eyes, like the 
Cheshire cat. Soon there may be nothing 
left but a smile to mark the spot where the 
government corporation once stood. 
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Management—Responsible or Dominant? 


THE MANAGERIAL REVOLUTION, by JAMES BuRNHAM. The John Day Com- 


pany, 1941. Pp. vii, 285. $2.50. 


, om is an important book. It is superficial, 
pontifical, and as full of unsupported as- 
sumptions as a country dog is full of burrs. 
But no administrator in public or private en- 
terprise should fail to read it. For here is a pre- 
view of the kind of package in which the con- 
fused and discredited notions of an American 
social revolution are to be sold to the American 
middle class, and particularly the administra- 
tors, managers, and executive technicians. 

It is a “wave of the future” book; by which 
I mean that you are told what is happening to 
the world and to America, and what is going 
to happen, with a sureness of prediction that 
reminds me (I blush for my irreverence) of a 
Dodgers fan just before the opening of the 
season. We are told that certain events are 
“inevitable,” that we have no choice; the only 
thing for us to do is to relax and try to enjoy 
it. This finality, this cocksureness, is an effec- 
tive propaganda method, and especially dis- 
arming when the author implies that resistance 
is not only futile but undignified; for these 
things, to use Mr. Burnham's term, are 
“scheduled.” 

The theme of this book is simple enough. 
The world is in a state of rapid social transi- 
tion, a transition in which capitalism is ex- 
piring and its place is being taken by a type 
of society which Mr. Burnham designates as 
managerial. This change is the result of what 
he calls the managerial revolution, that is, 
“a drive for social dominance, for power and 
privilege, for the position of ruling class by 
the social group or class of the managers. . . .” 
“The economic framework in which this social 
dominance of managers will be assured is based 
upon state ownership of the major instruments 
of production” where there will be no direct 
property rights in these major instruments of 
production vested in individuals as individuals. 
“The state, that is, the institutions which com- 
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prise the state, will . . . be the property of th; 
managers. 

This managerial revolution, Mr. Burnham 
asserts, has already happened, that is, it js , 
process which has started and already gone , 
great distance toward completion. In Russia 
and Germany it has gone a long way. In the 
United States it is represented by the Ney 
Deal (which Mr. Burnham lumps together a 
if the New Deal were a homogenous program! 
and by the current measures of defense. Fu 
thermore, the managers, who have already o 
are soon to become the rulers of American 
society (whether they like it or not, apparent) 
and certainly whether they are conscious of it 
or not), will then proceed to exploit the rest 
of society. The managerial rulers will take to 
themselves the privileges of wealth and social 
power for their personal advantage. This new 
class of exploiters will, so the thesis runs, be 
supported in their power by the military and 
police forces of society. 

This is not, as one might suppose upon read 
ing this summary, simply a way of saying that 
state socialism is about to flower in the United 
States. Socialism, which Mr. Burnham defines 
as a classless international society, is not to take 
the place of expiring capitalism; that place is 
to be taken by the managerial state. 

Our new masters, the managers, Mr. Burn 
ham describes as the administrators and the 
production engineers. Their functions are now 
being performed in the earlier stages of this 
revolution in America, Mr. Burnham tells us, 
by the executives of enterprises of which Gen 
eral Motors and the Tennessee Valley Author 
ity are singled out as examples. 

What makes this book so important is the 
way in which it satisfies a very strong urge that 
all of us have these days for some clear, con- 
fident, fatherlike assurance as to where we art 
and where we are going, a technique employed 
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ince time immemorial in the fields of politics 

and religion. 

That the capitalism of 1941 is different from 
the capitalism of 1911 or 1921 is obvious to 
anvone. That more and more fields of enter- 
prise, heretofore owned by individuals, are 
coming to be owned either by vast corporate 
agencies or by the people themselves through 
public enterprise is clear and indubitable. 
There can be no question that the trend has 
been accelerated by fascism and communism 
and by their current war. Let us assume with 
Vr. Burnham that the trend toward govern- 
ment operation and control of production in- 
creases, that those changes are not merely tem- 
porary expedients imposed by the war but that 
they come to dominate the country’s economy. 
it follows that government which has under- 
taken a major responsibility for production 
will of course depend increasingly upon men 
in public service skilled in the art and science 
of management. 

The power of knowledge and skill is very 
ereat indeed; in that there is nothing to dis- 
turb us or to threaten a democratic scheme 
of things. But when Mr. Burnham asserts that 
the managers will become an exploiting group, 
using the power of their skill for their class 
benefit, he suggests a possibility of the most 
disturbing kind. 

I do not say this cannot happen here. But I 
disagree with Mr. Burnham that it is inevitable. 
[ am not greatly impressed with his analogies 
of exploitation by managers in Germany and 
Russia, or the historical parallels he draws 
from European history. The ways of the de- 
cadent Old World never have been a real 
measure of the future of life in the New World. 
The American people do have a choice. We 
are not inert objects on the wave of the future. 
If this book should make us more acutely 
aware of tendencies in the managerial groups 
in America that might lead toward the new 
tyranny that Mr. Burnham describes, then it 
will be a very useful book indeed. 

That we are in grave danger of putting these 
fetters upon our arms no one can deny. But 
we do have a choice. We can choose, if we will, 
between an exploiting managerial class and 
managers bound by the principles of public 
service and democratic methods. Indeed man- 
agerial technicians, clothed as they must be 
with the great power of their skill and of 


society's reliance upon them, ought to assume 
leadership in protecting American democratic 
society from exploitation by the managers 
themselves. That leadership can be expressed, 
to take one example, by a constant search by 
public administrators for methods of avoiding 
overcentralization in administration. Every 
sophisticated manager knows that tyranny and 
exploitation feed upon excessive centralization 
of administration. He knows that overcentral- 
ized administration dries up the wellsprings 
of initiative, of energy, and of independence in 
any organization and most of all in govern- 
mental institutions. It is overcentralization 
that gives a “clique of headquarters courtiers” 
an opportunity to maneuver and flatter their 
way to power which they are not qualified by 
their abilities to exercise. Absentee government 
is the quickest way to raise up the exploiting 
managerial class that Mr. Burnham's book pre- 
dicts with such confidence. But these prophecies 
need not be fulfilled; we do have a choice, for 
the hazards of managerial exploitation can be 
diminished by skillful efforts in the direction 
of decentralized administration of centralized 
authority. 

There is an additional safeguard against this 
alleged wave of the future if we as citizens and 
public servants have sense and patience enough 
to use it. Properly encouraged it will promote 
use of democratic methods within the public 
service and thus make it more difficult for the 
managers to succumb to any temptation to 
push the rest of society around. I refer to the 
device of strong, responsible, independent 
unionism, and collective bargaining conceived 
of in broad cooperative terms. For a managerial 
class that can ride roughshod over the rank and 
file in industrial or governmental employ is 
encouraged thereby to be arbitrary and self- 
seeking in dealing with everyone else in the 
community. 

There is an evil tendency among some in- 
dividuals within the new managerial group in 
America that leads toward exploitation of 
society by those who should be its servants. 
This tendency public administrators can scotch 
if they will but speak out plainly before it has 
become accepted and habitual. I refer to the 
acceptance of public administrative responsi- 
bility with an eye to using it as a stepping-stone 
for personal advancement. Every experienced 
administrator will recognize what I am talking 
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about. We all know of the young men who __ ican people have a choice, and some plain tajj 
come into the public service with high sound- ing and the floodlight of publicity on thi sor O 
ing talk about devoting their well-trained whole matter could work some quick change, o 
brains to the public interest; we have seen them But these tendencies are clearly the excep 
develop a kind of Phi Beta Kappa Tammany tion. The new class of managers that are com 
Hall, “placing” their friends in important posts ing into government and the managers of larg, 
in the service; developing “contacts”; active in private enterprises are as disinterested a grow, 
promoting vendettas; intent upon personal of men as it is possible to imagine among a 
publicity. Having laid this groundwork they tive and self-confident persons. In general thes 
then leave the public service in order to repre- men are developing a sense of their responsi 
sent private concerns which seek government bility, quite the opposite from a desire for ex 
contracts or loans, or clients having business ploitation. I recognize that Mr. Burnham ap. 
before administrative agencies manned by men ticipates this fact and seeks to make irrelevant 
indebted to them for their posts. the desires or ambitions of any particular jn 
Public administrators are inheritors of the dividuals or of the men now exercising 
American principle that public office is a managerial functions. This, incidentally, illus. 
public trust; that we are, to use the English trates how impossible it is to carry on an argu. 
phrase, “civil servants.” Administrators and ment with Mr. Burnham; when you submit a 
citizens alike must fight this practice of ex- current fact adverse to his conclusions he dis. 
ploiting public responsibility for personal ad- poses of it by reaching for the crystal ball and 
vantage lest it become accepted as inevitable escapes by declaring that he is talking abou 
rather than denounced as an insidious form of the future, as to which he is much better in. 
corruption. Otherwise we may indeed fall vic- formed than most of us would be willing to 
tim to just such exploitation by managers as a admit that we are. And the behavior of indi- 
class that Mr. Burnham anticipates. But it need viduals, however important, he dismisses as 
not happen. merely personal idiosyncrasies and not affect. deny 
There is another type of illustration that this ing these inescapable trends. Yet on_ that subst 
book and its theme bring to my mind. There behavior the soundness of his predictions is Co 
is a tendency among men in the class Mr. Burn- largely predicated. 
ham describes as the managerial group to treat It is an important book. Any book that tells 
the jurisdiction of their particular agency as a a particular classification of men that they ar 
kind of personal vested interest. There israrely _ devilishly important and are about to “take 
even a pretense that these fights over jurisdic- over” will be sweetly persuasive to many of diffe 
tion are made in the public interest. It is but a them. And besides, the phrase “managerial Wor 
short step from the view that a vested interest society” is a natural: it is so much more ap. Nati 
in government is personal to the notion that pealing to the average man than its synonym: inte 
it is power to be exploited and enjoyed like any “fascism.” P; 
other personal possession. Here again the Amer- Davin E. LictienTHAL task 
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FEDERAL DEPARTMENTALIZATION, by SCHUYLER C. WALLACE. Columbia Uni- vol 
versity Press, 1941. Pp. ix, 251. $2.75. ina 

in 
HE report of the President’s Committee on — government has been reorganized in conformity - 
Administrative Management will long con- _ with an integral and self-consistent philosophy ere 
tinue as a significant document of American _ of executive responsibility. Moreover, the Com- pri 
constitutional government for many reasons. mittee’s blueprint carried, in the provisions Hi 
For the first time since the Constitutional Con- —_— concerning the Executive Office of the Presi- 


we 
vention the administrative management of the dent, its own élan vital, and every passing day 
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wes evidence of the growing strength and 
vigor of executive management. 

in minor key the report has likewise pro- 
juced interesting results, among which may be 
sted the serious disturbance of the conven- 
jonal and comfortable emotional patterns of 
,jministrators and students of administration, 
and their violent scramble latterly to get their 
prejudices rearranged in what appears to them 
« be the sound and safe order. Discussion, 
jebate, and no little acrimony have character- 
zed the emergence of the majority, which seems 
i favor the doctrine of executive management, 
and the minority, which is strongly influenced 
py the self-styled revisionist doctrines ema- 
nating from the ivory tower in Jackson Place. 
In the main the issue is clearly drawn. The 
majority favors the President running the 
executive branch of the government. The 
minority is committed to the view that Presi- 
lential activity should, in principle, be re- 
stricted to the search for administrative Nir- 
vana through the rapt and exclusive contem- 
ylation of the Executive navel throughout the 
entire term of the adminstration. No one will 
deny that the divergence of these viewpoints is 
substantial. 

Comes now Professor Wallace with an apolo- 
gia for a third group, composed apparently of a 
considerable company of intellectual budget- 
eers and administrative mugwumps who seek 
io establish a sound position by splitting the 
difference between the President as Boss of the 
Works and the President as merely our Chief 
National Yogi. The result cannot fail to be 
interesting. 

Professor Wallace brings to this absorbing 
task an extraordinarily rich background. He 
has not only rightful claim to long and honor- 
able standing as a student of American govern- 
ment and administration, but as a member of 
the staff of the Committee on Administrative 
Management his opportunities for the closer 
view have been almost unequaled. While the 
volume purports to be no more than an exam- 
ination of organizational factors condition- 
ing the structure of federal management, it is 
actually a great deal more, and its frame of ref- 
erence throughout is to basic and fundamental 
principles of politics and social organization. 
His objective is to discover whether, in the 
welter of investigations, government has iso- 
lated the elements of a science of organization. 
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In a too brief introductory chapter entitled 
“The Great Leviathan and the Science of Ad 
ministration” Professor Wallace makes the 
point that administrative organization is a 
function of the sort of society which it serves. 
Moreover, if this is so, it interposes substantial 
difficulties to the development of a body of 
organizational theory having universal ap- 
plicability and, concomitantly, complicates the 
establishment of a true science of organization. 
This is followed by a discussion of factors and 
methods of administrative devolution and of 
the fragmentation of political organization 
under the rubric of “The Exigency of Coérdi- 
nation and Decentralization.” Professor Wal- 
lace establishes a tripartite ideological scheme 
of organization in this chapter which he calls 
(1) geographical decentralization; (2) func- 
tional devolution; and (3) departmentaliza- 
tion. These classifications may or may not 
contribute to clarity in considering problems 
of organization theory, but they do illustrate 
the dire need in many of the nooks and crannies 
of administration for an agreed vocabulary. 

There is not a public administrator, or a 
serious student of administration, who has not 
at some time or other yearned to play around 
with his ideas of organization in the manner of 
the chapter on “Quantitative Considerations in 
Departmentalization.” In this chapter Pro- 
fessor Wallace, using a carefully shuffled set of 
Brookings service monographs, sets out to beat 
Old Sol with a system drawn in the main from 
Luther Gulick’s “Notes on the Theory of Or- 
ganization.” At the end of the chapter he con- 
cludes that more research is needed, and that 
no matter how far mathematical measurement 
is carried, room will be left for both empirical 
and expert human judgment. In this latter 
sentiment, at least, Professor Wallace has 
tapped the wellsprings of universality; almost 
identical words have been used by those depart- 
ing, sadder and one presumes wiser, from the 
casino at Monte Carlo. 

The hand of the “eclectics,”” as Dr. Wallace 
chooses to designate his band of sturdy com- 
promisers, first shows itself clearly in Chapter 
IV, where, under the title of “Coérdination 
versus Operating Autonomy in Departmentali- 
zation,” the merits of the holding company 
principle of organization in its application to 
government are sympathetically considered. Dr. 
Gulick has, of course, made the classic state- 
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ment against the holding company idea in 
government. In his “Notes on the Theory of 
Organization” he says: 

1. There is but one board of directors in the gov- 
ernmental set-up, and a single avenue of democratic 
responsibility; 

2. The interrelations between the various depart- 
ments are many and intimate, requiring extensive 
and continuous coordination; 

3. In government, there must be highly developed 
uniform standards and methods, particularly in 
finance and personnel; and 

4. There is in government no simple, final meas- 
urement of successful operation of subsidiaries like 
the profit and loss statements in business. Super- 
visory reiationships must be intimate and complete, 
not distant and limited. 

Professor Wallace thinks that hierarchy 
might in some cases be satisfactorily subordi- 
nated to the holding company. He seems to 
think that some good might be served by inter- 
posing a holding company superstructure be- 
tween the President and the operating agencies 
—the creation of a “department of limited 
jurisdiction.” In some manner, for example, 
War, Navy, and perhaps a new military avia- 
tion agency would be supervised and coordi- 
nated by a Secretary of National Defense, each 
agency being drawn into the superstructure 
only to the extent that the time and circum- 
stance required. Likewise, a Department of 
Transportation might be built up on the hold- 
ing company idea to handle the varying com- 
mon interests of the Maritime Commission, 
Inland Waterways Corporation, Division of 
Transportation of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, the Northern and Northeastern Lakes 
Survey, the Hydrographic Office, the Naval 
Observatory, the Bureau of Public Roads, the 
nonmilitary functions of the Corps of Engi- 
neers, the Weather Bureau, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority, the Lighthouse Service, and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. My 
feeling here is that the point is vital and can- 
not be compromised, no matter how ingenious 
the gadgetry. The strength of the dispersive, 
particularistic, and disintegrative influences 
in all governments, but especially in the federal 
government with its essentially vicious prac- 
tices of congressional-departmental relation- 
ships, is such that there is either integrated de- 
partmental control or no control—equivocal 
coordination is impossible. And the holding 
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company principle is a device of equivocal ay 
limited coordination. 

Chapter V is a treatment of the consider, 
tions which enter into the construction of a de 
partment. This essay of fifty-six pages is ¢}, 
high point of the book and covers in , 
thoroughly concise and competent manner th, 
factors of function, work process, clientele, an 
geographical dispersion of operations whic) 
separately and collectively condition the may 
ner in which departmental organization, jy 
terdepartmental relations, and __ interna) 
departmental operations are built up. This 
chapter should prove of particular interest 
field administrators whose blood pressure \ 
adversely affected by the bumptious asininiry 
of swivel-chair bureaucrats in Washington—or 
Richmond—or Sacramento. It also contains 
some worth-while thoughts for the depart 
mental executive who is sometimes confronted 
with unreasonable pigheadedness, inflexibility 
and general argumentativeness from the field 
Senators and representatives suffering undu)) 
from the patriotism of local politicians, and 
with irresistible urges to address their co| 
leagues and constituents on the subject oj 
states’ rights, will discover here some data 
worthy of their Periclean intellects. This 
chapter, incidentally, contains a qualified sen 
tence which ought to end all qualified sen 
tences. “Although a knowledge of stenog 
raphy,” Dr. Wallace observes, “for exampk 
is highly desirable for a stenographer, familiar- 
ity with the work being done is almost as im 
portant.” 

“Administrative Regulation and the Inde 
pendent Regulatory Agencies” involves a som 
what more complicated “eclecticism” than is 
exhibited in the previous chapters. For her 
the author is confronted with not two, but 
three, points of view which must be com: 
promised. At the extreme right are the Lego- 
Monarchists of the American Bar Association 
Somewhat to the left, but still far right of cen 
ter, are the Revisionists of the Brookings In- 
stitution. Slightly left of center are those radical 
fellows of the Committee on Administrative 
Management again, who still believe there are 
only three branches of the government and 
that regulatory administration is still admin 
istration. On the whole, this chapter is 4 
thoroughly competent résumé of the philoso 
phy of and points of disagreement among the 
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Rar Association, the Brookings Institution, and 
the Committee on Administrative Management 
with regard to the “independent”—independ- 
ent, that is, of everything except their clientele 
_regulatory commissions. The chief contribu- 
sion of eclecticism, as applied to these view- 
points, is the interesting observation that the 
increase in executive power resulting from the 
integration of the independent agencies in the 
general departmental structure means a cor- 
responding decrease in legislative power (page 
\82). Two comments seem pertinent: (1) the 
doctrine of the indestructibility of matter is of 
limited application to the art and science of 
public administration; (2) the independent 
agencies are not now subject to any substantive 
congressional controls not exercised with re- 
spect to the executive departments and the inte- 
gration of such agencies into the executive 
establishment could not, of itself, affect the rela- 
tive position of Congress in respect to the other 
branches of the government. The eclipse of 
congressional prestige is due to far more fun- 
damental influences than the legal sillyisms of 
those who find jurisdictional implications in 
the “quasi” aspects of regulatory administra- 
tion. On the whole, however, the “eclectics” 
come out fairly well; they want more research 


taking in the “whole situation” but one gathers 
they hope the research will be of a sort which 
would convince even an eclectic of the sound- 
ness of executive management. 

Chapter VII devotes forty pages to a dis- 
cussion of interdepartmental integration, in 
which space are discussed briefly the Budget 


Bureau, the National Resources Planning 
Board, the Treasury Department, and the Civil 
Service Commission. Peculiarly, the Depart- 
ment of Justice, which in certain aspects is a 
far more important part of the general manage- 
ment picture than the Treasury, is ignored. 
Professor Wallace is much concerned about 
where the general management agencies should 
go—whether each should be set up on its own 
independent little pedestal, or handed over 
to the Treasury, or established in the Execu- 
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tive Office of the President under the super- 
vision either of the President himself or some 
cabinet member, or left to mate with whichever 
agency it develops a functional affinity, or to re 
main unattached and promiscuous as the case 
may be. It should be clear at this late date that 
a general management agency is not under the 
President, or attached to the President. If it is a 
management agency it is the President, as far 
as the administrative side of the government is 
concerned. The question is not whether the 
management agencies shall be primus inte? 
pares, because they are by definition pares intra 
primus, if one may pun in bad Latin. 
Professor Wallace ends on a 
note, “it would seem wise,” he intones, “for 
students of administration to restrain their 
desire for recognition as scientists and to con 
centrate their efforts upon a further develop- 
ment in their chosen field of study.” We shall 
be only artists and artificers, he says, until we 
have: (1) mastered and exhausted the process 
of hypothetical proliferation; (2) developed a 
technique of Higher Criticism; (3) bred a new 
race of administrative encyclopedists; (4) ex 
punged from the record our primitive admin- 
istrative mythology; (5) developed a special 
language in which our magic can be couched 
and held secret save for the duly anointed. 
That administration is in many particulars 
more of an art than a science few knowledge- 
able persons will care to deny. Whether its 
growth as a science is to come from a translitera- 
tion by brute force and sheer awkwardness of 
the dubious techniques of the natural so-called 
sciences is questionable. Whether a useful pur- 
pose would be served by the development of a 
“science” of administration in the sense in 
which Professor Wallace uses the term is highly 
debatable. Maybe administration should aspire 
to be no more than applied horse sense—of 
which, God knows, we see little enough. 
Professor Wallace has written an interesting 
treatise. It stimulates as it irritates, and in 
structs even as it bores. It must be a pretty good 
book. ROWLAND EGGER 
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Reorganizing a County 


THE GOVERNMENT OF MONTGOMERY County, MARYLAND, by a SuRVEY STAFF 
OF THE Brookincs Institution. The Brookings Institution, 1941. Pp. 


XXIV, 740. $3.50. 


N NOVEMBER 30, 1938, the Board of County 

Commissioners of Montgomery County, 
Maryland, acceding to the request of citizens, 
invited the Brookings Institution to make a 
survey of the county government. Thus was 
conceived the plot of another of those real-life 
tales of intrigue and bedevilment which as a 
sort of offside brand of mystery writing possess 
many of the characteristics of the orthodox 
form yet lack the chief suspense element; for 
we always know from the beginning that the 
villain and the victim, the criminal and the 
corpus, are one and the same. In this piece his 
name is Montgomery C. Citizen. 

The Institution insists it made a survey and 
not an investigation; it refers to the agreement 
that recommendations relating to fundamental 
changes in the form of government would be 
reported separately from those directed toward 
the improvement of functional activities; and 
it reminds the board that it was understood 
members of the survey staff would take up 
their county assignment as they were freed from 
other commitments. 

These statements explain, but it may be 
doubted that they justify, the more than seven 
hundred pages devoted largely to technical 
discussion of functional activities, and the two 
and a half years spent on a problem that was 
acute long before the survey was undertaken. 

What this report needs is not review, but 
condensation. Not that the detailed proposals 
and arguments are not sound, but that in large 
measure they are addressed to the wrong audi- 
ence. To include them in this report—ap- 
parently intended to guide a nonexpert board 
and a lay constituency in their respective policy 
fields—subjects the major objective of the study 
to the hazard of technical controversy than 
which nothing, not even the well-known hazard 
of “politics,” is more devastating. The situa- 
tion seems to call for two volumes instead of 
one, thus effecting a real separation of pri- 
mary and secondary recommendations and per- 
mitting concentration of official and citizen 
attention upon the few issues of first impor- 
tance. 


When it embarked upon this study, the | 
stitution accepted no mean task, and the co) 
petent staff has in no sense impaired its reputa 
tion for work of superior quality. Montgomen 
County, on the fringe of metropolitan Was) 
ington, has long suffered from a complication 
of ills. From the nation’s capital it contracted 
growing pains along its lower extremities an) 
to .ais distress was added the misery of special 
acts by the General Assembly relating to |oca! 
affairs. Concerning this latter malady the report 
makes the conservative observation that th 
senators and delegates who introduce {ly 
legislation applicable only to their own coun: 
thus develop a relationship to local affairs 
“that may, and sometimes does result in their 
assumption of extra-legal authority over officers 
of the counties.” 

It is not surprising, then, that “The present 
organization of government in Montgomery 
County has grown up more or less piecemeal 
. ...” Its political geography is described as 
“a confusing maze of administrative areas and 
taxing authorities.” These include the county 
itself; twelve incorporated towns with separat 
organizations independent of the county; and 
six different kinds of special tax districts, num 
bering twenty-five in all. Along with this con 
glomeration of unintegrated governmental en 
tities and activities there are those functions 
which enjoy state administrative participation 
The word “enjoy” is used advisedly since it 
appears the state-controlled departments o! 
the county attain a higher level of administra 
tive proficiency than those solely under contro! 
of the county. 

Although the specific recommendations set 
forth in the several functional chapters of the 
book lead the reader to suspect the county 
government of serious structural defects, the 
assertion of the fact is withheld for 632 pages. 
Then the axe falls and it is said flatly, “the 
findings of the present survey support the con- 
clusion that the county has outgrown its form 
of government.” Thereupon the Institution 
proposes certain “fundamental changes” which 
it believes will materially improve both th 
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eficiency and the accountability of the county 
sovernment. These proposals contemplate: 


Reorganization of the county's personnel 
plan by establishing a merit system of ap- 
pointment and promotion. 

Abolition of the administrative functions 
of the county commissioners, changing the 
name of the board to county council. 

Provision for a county administrator to 
be appointed by the county council after 
competitive examination by the county civil 
service Commission. 

Establishment of the office of county comp- 
troller, responsible to the council and wholly 
independent of the county administrator. 

Creation of a county planning committee 
to assist the county council, which will act as 
the principal planning body, in coordinat- 
ing plans for physical development. 

A citizen group to draft a charter reflecting 
the proposals and to sponsor its adoption. 


To establish the proposed merit system the 
report recommends a nonpaid county civil 
service commission of three members, nomi- 
nated by petition and elected for terms of six 
years. The commission would make rules 
governing the personnel, classify positions, 
recommend salary and wage rates. It would 
have authority to restrict competition in ex- 
aminations to residents of the county or state, 
or even to qualified employees. To keep the 
service free from political manipulation the 
commission would be empowered to penalize 
an employee for engaging in political activi- 
ties; and in event an employee were discharged 
for political, partisan, or religious reasons, to 
order his reinstatement; and if reinstatement 
were refused, to remove the officer responsible 
for the discharge of the employee. This latter 
provision appears unusually drastic even 
though its objective is a worthy one. ‘The com- 
mission is admonished to develop an admin- 
istrative career service with every employee 
“selected solely because of his or her qualifica- 
tions” while “the upper officers are possessed of 
requisite scientific, technical or professional 
competence.” 

In the absence of any method for removing 
a member of the civil service commission who 
abuses the high prerogatives of his post, there 
seems to lie the naive assumption that only 


those citizens of proved civic virtue will seek 
the office. 

For the new county council there is pro 
posed a body of nine, elected in single member 
districts by nonpartisan ballot after nomina 
tion by petition. Members of the council would 
serve without pay but would be reimbursed 
for use of their personal automobiles on off- 
cial business, or allowed an annual grant in 
lieu of expenses. The report suggests that the 
council would make wide use of committees 
for “inspecting” administrative activities al 
though presumably possessing no administra 
tive authority. 

The principal duties of the council would 
include determination of broad policy; mak 
ing appropriations; appointing and removing 
department heads, subject to civil service pro 
visions; hearing and settling controversies on 
appeal from action by an administrative ofh 
cer; deciding matters placed within its juris- 
diction by law and in respect of which adminis- 
trative officers would their 
mendations. 

Not the least important of the council's du- 
ties as proposed in the report is the appoint 
ment of a county administrator, “a _ well 
equipped permanent county official” chosen 
from among the three high eligibles after an 
open competitive examination by the civil 
service commission. This officer, described as 
a coordinator rather than a supervisor or man- 
ager, is assigned an assortment of tasks the per- 
formance of which would adequately justify 
his designation as a full-time worker while 
testing his capacity for developing cooperation. 
He would be: 


submit recom- 


Executive secretary to the county council 

Secretary and executive officer of the civil 
service commission 

Chairman, executive officer, and organizer 
of all coordinating committees 

County budget ofhcer 

County purchasing agent 

Supervisor of the county civil law unit 

Chief source of information in all matters 
relating to the county government, with 
responsibility for preparing the annual re- 


port. 
Consideration of this list of duties will leave 


no doubt that the county administrator must 
be “well equipped” but it does raise the ques- 
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tion of whether the office is properly named. 
It would be expected that an officer with the 
title here proposed would have a measure of 
over-all administrative responsibility, yet his 
county-wide duties are those of a secretarial 
and clerical nature while his administrative 
responsibility is confined to the few functions, 
mostly financial, placed under his charge. Ap- 
parently this pattern is taken from the English 
system of local administration through a town 
clerk. If the recommendations of the report are 
adopted, the experiment will be watched with 
great interest. 

Independent control over county finances 
is proposed to be accomplished through the 
county comptroller, appointed by the county 
council from an eligible list certified by the 
civil service commission. This officer, trained 
in governmental accounting, would prescribe 
the system of accounts for the use of all offices 
of the county government and would maintain 
the central fiscal records. It would be his re- 
sponsibility to prepare and submit to the county 
administrator and the council an annual fi- 
nancial report and to assist the county adminis- 
trator in the preparation of the budget docu- 
ment. The view is expressed that the 
comptroller should not be subordinate to the 
county administrator although, since hardly 
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anyone else is, there appears no need to em 
phasize the point. Finally, the FEPOrt sugges 
an unusual arrangement whereby efficiency }, 
vestigation of organization, activities, ang 
methods of procedure in the several coup, 
establishments will be conducted by the con, 
troller instead of by the budget officer, in hj, 
case the county administrator. While such jy 
vestigations would be undertaken only upo; 
request of the council or the county admin\ 
trator, the suggested plan offers wide Oppor 
tunity for misunderstanding and conflict 

Viewed in the round this report offers 
opportunity for material improvement of (!y 
several county departments through the esta! 
lishment of a strong civil service system a 
the introduction of integrated departmenta 
organizations each under a professional head 
Why this same idea of integration was no 
carried into the structure of the government 
as a whole is not made clear. The plan sug 
gested is not that of the county manager no 
yet that of the so-called strong county execu 
tive or administrator. Provision for coordina 
tion is weak—in effect, almost lacking. For ly 
is an optimist indeed who pins his faith on in 
formal committees for the coordination of loca! 
government administration. 

Joun N. Eby 


Problems of Headquarters-Field Relations 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF FEDERAL Work RELIEF, by ARTHUR W. MACMAHON, 
Joun D. MiLtett, and GLapys OcpeEN. Public Administration Service, 


1941. Pp. ix, 407. $3.75. 


THE FEDERAL ROLE IN UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION ADMINISTRATION, by 
RayMonb C, ATKINson. Committee on Social Security of the Social Science 
Research Council, 1941. Pp. x, 192. $2.00. 


INCE 1930 the American administrative sys- 
S tem has undergone profound alteration. 
Perhaps the direction of recent change has been 
about the same as the antecedent trend, but 
the tempo of innovation has been accelerated 
by the compulsion of events. Probably the real 
significance of these administrative develop- 
ments cannot yet be comprehended because of 
their sheer magnitude as well as the astigma- 
tism of propinquity. The administrative his- 
torian through the perspective of hindsight 
may well characterize the years from 1930 to 


1940 as the decade of administrative revolu 
tion. 

These two books aid in obtaining a grasp ol 
two important phases of the administrative 
development of the nineteen-thirties. Of the 
studies themselves, little in description need 
be said. Their content is indicated accurately 
by their titles; both possess the quality that is 
characteristic of the high competence of their 
authors. While they deal with apparently un- 
related subjects, if read in sequence—as I read 
them reluctantly under editorial assignment- 
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they serve as case studies that both isolate and 
illuminate several important aspects of the 
pains of growth and adaptation of American 
,dministration. 

The aspirations of depression-born legisla- 
ion posed more acutely than ever before the 
necessity for the execution of programs truly 
nation-wide in coverage, with the attendant 
problems of the relationships between center 
and circumference. The spawning of such 
wencies as the H.O.L.C., F.H.A., F-.E.R.A., 
p.w.A., and the A.A.A. made necessary the im- 
yrovisation of federal administrative ma- 
chinery to cover the entire country. The ad- 
ministrators of these new agencies had to 
undertake their tasks with the benefit of prac- 
tically no relevant experience. Only the Post 
Ofice Department had theretofore had re- 
sponsibility for an activity that had to reach 
continuously every hamlet of the nation. Some 
wencies had had experience with programs 
that touched intimately the lives of people in 
sections of the country, such as the Forest 
Service. Others had operated programs involv- 
ing grants to the states, but in few of these ac- 
tivities was national direction much more than 
ceremonial, Some activities, such as those of 
federal farm credit agencies, approached the 
new administrative functions in the thorough- 
ness with which they carpeted the country. 
Yet whatever the relevance of previous ex- 
perience might have been, it was not readily 
usable for it had not been analyzed and re- 
corded. 

\ common feature of the studies under re- 
view is that they both represent attempts to 
evaluate the efficacy of methods of dealing with 
the problems of headquarters-field relation- 
ships in nation-wide programs. The unemploy- 
ment compensation and work relief programs 
utilized contrasting methods of obtaining na- 
tional coverage. The first relied on a modifica- 
tion of the traditional grant-in-aid form—a 
modification that approached direct federal ad- 
ministration. The second relied on a tradi- 
tional direct federal administration that was 
modified by the device of local sponsorship of 
projects to approach the grant-in-aid form. 

The W.P.A., as the administrative heir of 
the F.E.R.A., tended naturally to assume a 
structural form similar to that of its predeces- 
sor. (Incidentally, a useful preface to the vol- 
ume by Professor Macmahon and associates 
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is the study of the F.E.R.A., Federal Aid for 
Relief, by E. A. Williams, a former student of 
Professor Macmahon.) The emphasis in the 
W.P.A. field organization was on geography 
rather than on function—an emphasis that was 
dictated both by the F.E.R.A. legacy and the 
requirements of the program. The hierarchy of 
areas was built around the states which were 
grouped into regions for purposes of central 
direction and divided into districts for pur 
poses of project operation. The ladder of di 
rection and decentralization became adminis 
trator, regional director, state administrator, 
district manager. About the Administrator in 
Washington were clustered divisions that came 
to approximate those uniformly used at the 
state level, namely, “operations (for construc- 
tion projects), professional and service projects 
(for nonconstruction activities), employment 
(for the assignment and transfer of labor and 
the conduct of employee relations), and finance 
(for the recording of fiscal operation)” (p. 208). 
This pattern of specialized divisions was re 
produced at each successive lower level of the 
hierarchy, region, state, and district. 

The emphasis on geography rather than on 
function created the problem in national super 
vision of the definition of the etiquette and 
practice of vertical relationships between 
specialist divisions at different levels so as not 
to disrupt the pattern of authority connecting 
hierarchical levels geographically delimited. 
The maintenance of unity at each subordinate 
geographical level might stifle the creative 
drives of the superior specialist divisions; on 
the other hand, freedom of relationships be- 
tween specialist divisions at different levels 
might strain the lines of hierarchy. The treat- 
ment of the problem by the W.P.A. is handled 
in a stimulating chapter entitled “The Rival 
Claims of Hierarchy and Specialty.” After a 
description of the practice of the W.P.A., which 
“took the shrewder, sounder course in not in- 
sisting on the strict punctilio of a rigid hier- 
archy,” the authors suggest that it “may be 
time to develop a new theory of hierarchy, a 
theory recognizing the reality and justifying 
the practice of dual supervision.” 

“The theory of hierarchical decentraliza- 
tion,” the authors declare, “should openly pro- 
claim that lines of authority in the organiza 
tion are frequently dual or even multiple, that 
the reaction of technology on administration 
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is apt to increase the proportion of situations in 
which such conditions exist, and that the ar- 
rangement of structure and the training of 
personnel must provide for nicely divided 
loyalties” (p. 266). The development of the 
practice of dual supervision in the W.P.A., they 
believe, met the problem of “giving scope to 
creative zest and technical knowledge while 
achieving an integrated conduct of administra- 
tion.” 

Essentially the same problem arose in the 
organization of the overhead federal machinery 
for the supervision of state unemployment 
compensation agencies. The Social Security 
Board apparently suffered from too much 
“creative zest” on the part of its specialists 
sharing in multiple supervision and moved to 
integrate its dealings with state agencies. 
Probably the sense of unity imparted to un- 
employment compensation agencies by their 
state basis demanded closer adherence to 


hierarchical ceremony than in the W.P.A. Mr. 
Atkinson notes, however, the criticism that the 
new arrangements in the Social Security Board 
“might cut off the technical units from the 
flow of technical problems from the field and 
result in less adequate service to the states” 
(p. 25). Without formulating “a new theory of 


hierarchy,” Mr. Atkinson reaches conclusions 
approaching those of Professor Macmahon and 
his associates. He accords no recognition to the 
theory of “dual supervision,” but he sees the 
need to achieve, through normal channels, the 
same ends that the Macmahon formula is de- 
signed to reach. 

Although the unemployment compensation 
program was effectuated through grants to the 
states, the degree to which the grant-in-aid 
device may approximate direct federal ad- 
ministration is strikingly illustrated by com- 
parison of these two books. The “sovereignty” 
of the states may have hampered the Social 
Security Board, but the W.P.A. was often no 
less hamstrung by the consequences of sena- 
torial confirmation of state W.P.A. administra- 
tors. Mr. Atkinson suggests the nationalization 
of unemployment compensation primarily for 
reasons social and economic rather than ad- 
ministrative. With this conclusion it is difficult 
to disagree. 

Along with the problems associated with ad- 
ministration on a continental scale came an ac- 
centuation of the problem of overhead manage- 
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ment of the government as a whole, In Carlier 
times general direction had been eased by jh, 
fact that individual federal agencies Operated 
in a matrix of relatively fixed policy and prece 
dent. The New Deal altered the problem 9j 
overhead management in at least two way 
the volume of activities was greatly increase 
and, perhaps more important, their natyy, 
changed. The new policies were often ine, 
plicit, and issues of emphasis and definitioy 
flowed to the chief executive in great number 
for settlement. 

The chapter in the Macmahon volun, 
“Some Lessons of a Multiple Program,” could 
well be read and pondered by those charge; 
with responsibility for defense activities 
Here the role of the President as the directing 
head of the works program is cogently treated 
The basic reason for centering responsibility 
for the works program on the President wa 
that the “objective of the program had no 
been clearly defined when the time for opera 
tion arrived.” “Effective delegation,” it js 
affirmed, “rests upon the prior clarification o 
objectives.” But the President had the ma 
chinery neither to define objectives nor w 
exercise supervision. Moreover, the author 
doubt that presidential direction, as originally 
contemplated, would have been feasible even 
with the necessary machinery to aid the Presi 
dent: “ while the situation might have 
been bettered, it would not have been satis 
factory. When responsibilities are not del 
gated, the demands that descend upon th 
President, no matter how much assistance h 
has, are apt to be overwhelming” (p. 383). Yet 
delegation must be discriminating: “Although 
the ideal must always be to keep the burdens 
at the center as few as possible, it is not 
achieved by ignoring or by failing to perform 
those duties that can be handled only at the 
center.” 

The strain placed on overhead management 
by expanding functions gave a new sort of 
significance to the departmentalization of fun 
tions. It became exigent that related activities 
be so arranged in departmental juxtaposition 
that the maximum number of interactivity con- 
flicts might be settled at subpresidential levels. 
By contrast the earlier reorganization efforts 
appear to have been mere aesthetic compul. 
sions toward symmetrical organization charts. 
Mr. Atkinson reports on the tardy reallocation 
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of activities between the Department of Labor 
and the Social Security Board and the continu- 
ing problem of effective coordination between 
che Social Security Board and the Treasury 
Department. 

[The concurrent examination of these two 
volumes suggests a few remarks about the mode 
of presentation of the findings of administra- 
tiveresearch. This Review, as well as the study 
of administration per se, is presumably founded 
on the supposition that common problems of 
administration exist regardless of the substan- 
tive function involved. The interchange of “ad- 
ministrative” learning and experience between 
substantive fields, however, requires a system 
of concepts and of terminology for the collation 
and communication of observations. Such a 
system is gradually developing and Professor 
Macmahon and his associates skillfully tie in 
their analysis of the administration of work 
relief with the system of general concepts of 
administration. Mr. Atkinson is not so success- 
ful in this respect. 

The two volumes also raise important ques- 
tions about the organization and financing of 
administrative research. Both were foundation- 


financed and both involved outlays of consider- 
able sums of money. If we are to organize and 
utilize our administrative experience effec- 
tively, we must have a continual output of 
books on the order of these, embodying 
thoughtful reflection based on intimate ob- 
servation of administrative processes. Other- 
wise the organization and dissemination of ad- 
ministrative learning are apt to be limited to 
the range and ephemerality of barroom conver 

sation. There are two principal sources from 
which such books might come: the professors 
and the practicing administrators. “The ad- 
ministrators,” according to one anonymous au 

thority, “are too busy thinking to write, and 
the professors are too busy writing to think.” 
Certainly without special facilities such books 
as these are beyond the capacities of the acad 
emician bound to class schedules; they are 
equally beyond the capacities of the practicing 
administrator for the same sort of reason. If we 
have entered an age in which administration is 
to possess pivotal social significance, earnest at- 
tention needs to be given to the maintenance 
of a flow of studies like these. 

V. O. Key, JR. 


The Social Disciplines and Public Policy 


PuB.ic Po.icy: 


A Yearbook of the Graduate School of Public Administra 


tion, Harvard University, 1941, edited by C. J. Frrepricn and Epwarp S. 
MASson, associate editor, PENDLETON HERRING, Harvard Graduate School 
of Public Administration, 1941. Pp. vili, 458. $4.00. 


His is the second yearbook of the Harvard 

Graduate School of Public Administration. 
It contains thirteen essays embodying the 
results of studies and investigations by research 
workers, professors, and federal civil servants, 
most of whom are, or have been, associated 
with the Harvard program of research in pub- 
lic policy. 

All of the essays deal with topics of timely 
interest. All of them are concerned with prob- 
lems which are conceived to demand sore kind 
of governmental action. Beyond this it is difh- 
cult to discover any unifying principle which 
links the various studies together. Each essay 
stands by itself, a circumstance which baffles 
the reviewer who seeks to do adequate justice 


to the book's three editors and fourteen au- 
thors. 

Part I of the volume is captioned “Budgetary 
and Fiscal Problems” and consists of nine 
essays. “The Government and the Bank of 
France,” by Karl R. Bopp, is an historical study 
with contemporary significance. It weighs the 
relative strength of private financial interests 
as against the government in the determination 
of the policies of the Bank of France over the 
last century. 

“Budgetary Symbolism,” by Harvey S. Per- 
loff, might be described as a sociological ap- 
proach to the budget. Specifically, the author 
invokes the thesis of institutional lag as ex- 
pounded by Veblen, Ogburn, and more recently 
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by Thurman Arnold to explain the per- 
sistence of certain budgetary dogmas and pro- 
cedures. Government, according to Perloff, has 
had a new responsibility thrust upon it, that 
of stabilizing the economic system. The Roose- 
velt administration attempted to discharge 
this responsibility, but outmoded fiscal con- 
cepts and techniques, which were impervious 
to change because they had become symbols of 
social sanctity, were not adapted to the carry- 
ing out of an effective program. 

Those who still believe in immutable budg- 
etary principles will do well to read this provoc- 
ative article. The majority of fiscal specialists 
who have long recognized that fiscal arrange- 
ments are merely the means of implementing 
public policies will be mildly resentful. Was it 
primarily the backwardness of fiscal institu- 
tions which was responsible for the alleged in- 
effectiveness of New Deal measures, or was it 
not more fundamentally the opposition of 
powerful groups to the Roosevelt policies, an 
opposition which naturally extended to the 
institutional changes needed to make those 
policies work? 

Budgeting techniques and procedures may 
be suffering from cultural lag but they are 
nevertheless not static. This fact is shown by 
the essay of Spencer Thompson on “The In- 
vestment Budget” and by the study of Robert 
H. Rawson entitled “The Formulation of the 
Federal Budget.” Thompson represents the 
technical accounting approach to budgetary 
problems. After defining the investment budget 
and reviewing its use in Denmark and Sweden, 
he presents a concrete illustration of how the 
concepts of capital accounting might be applied 
to the operation of the United States Forest 
Service. The illustration includes a draft of a 
proposed budget form. 

Rawson gives a realistic, step by step, and 
up-to-the-minute account of federal budgeting 
procedure primarily from the standpoint of 
the administrator. He shows how the Budget 
Bureau has been organized since the passage 
of the Reorganization Act of 1939. He sets 
forth the relationship of the Bureau to Con- 
gress, the President, and the various depart- 
ments and agencies. He describes the prepara- 
tion and functional purpose of the several parts 
of the budget document, discusses the weak- 
nesses of the present budget expenditure classi- 
fications, and points to the need of developing 
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objective criteria for judging departmental) ,, 
quests. 

“Deficit Finance—The Case Examined,” }, 
Benjamin Higgins and Richard A. Museray. 
represents an approach through economi 
theory to a public policy problem. The autho, 
have achieved a masterpiece of condensatio) 
distilling the contents of scores of technica 
economic treatises into a readable article 9 
seventy pages. If you have not kept up wi) 
recent developments in economic theory; jj 
you are unaware of the differences between 
compensatory spending, pump-priming, ang 
public investment to offset secular stagnation 
if you are puzzled by such economic terms as 
the marginal propensity to consume, the 
multiplier, the relation, induced investment, 
and leverage effects, this reviewer respectfully 
recommends the Higgins-Musgrave article. 

“Foreign Trade Policy in the Business 
Cycle,” by William A. Salant, is another con 
tribution which applies the methods of eco 
nomic analysis to a public policy issue. A net 
increase in exports abroad, according to Salant, 
may, under appropriate conditions, initiate an 
expansion in national income which will b« 
greater than the original increase in exports 
In other words, there is a foreign-trade multi 
plier as well as a deficit-spending multiplier. A 
government program designed to combat de 
pression may, therefore, well include measures 
to stimulate exports and to restrict imports. 

The use of statistics as an aid in the deter 
mination of public policies is illustrated by 
Charles Stauffacher’s essay on “The Effect of 
Governmental Expenditures and Tax With 
drawals upon Income Distribution, 1930-39.’ 
Stauffacher’s final figures show that the lowest 
income group, comprising families with in 
comes of $780 or less per year, received 27 pet 
cent of all federal expenditures during th: 
decade under review although they contributed 
only 5 per cent of federal tax revenues. In orde: 
to arrive at his results the author was com 
pelled to resort to numerous assumptions as to 
the incidence of taxes and of governmental pa\ 
ments, the tenuousness of which he frankly 
recognizes. Aside from these assumptions, it 
would appear that Stauffacher distorts the 
effect of governmental expenditures and tax 
withdrawals on the lowest income group b) 
failing to differentiate between families which 
received income from the federal government 
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nd those which did not. Thus he charges the 
bulk of relief and work relief payments to the 
iowest income group although a majority of 
hat group received no more benefit from the 
payments in question than did the millionaire. 
' The remaining two essays in Part I are con- 
cerned predominantly with problems of ad- 
ministration. “How Government Buys: An 
\ppraisal,” by Albert M. Freiberg, contains a 
number of keen observations on the nature of 
the restrictions which limit the freedom of 
action of the public purchasing agent and on 
the extent to which the principles and methods 
of private administration are adaptable to pub- 
lic purposes. 

In “Three Topics in Comparative Admini- 
sration” Arnold Brecht compares the internal 
organization of a federal government depart- 
ment with that of its German counterpart and 
finds points of superiority in the German 
model. Similarly he compares the American 
method of controlling government-owned cor- 
porations with the German method to the ad- 
vantage of the latter. In his final study on ex- 
penditures in relation to population, Brecht 
develops the thesis that population density is 
the central factor in explaining local variations 
in per capita public expenditure. He is ap- 
parently not acquainted with the statistical in- 
vestigations in this field made a decade or so 
ago by Donald Davenport, Wylie Kilpatrick, 
the Brookings Institution, and the National In- 
stitute of Public Administration. In its survey 
of county government in Virginia, the last- 
named organization found little correlation 
between what a county spends per capita and 
its density of population. It did, however, find 
a marked degree of correlation between the 
per capita expenditures of counties and their 
per capita taxable wealth. 

The four essays in Part II of the yearbook are 
labeled “Defense Problems and Miscellaneous” 
and cover topics even more widely divergent 
than those treated in Part I. “The New Anti- 
trust Procedure as Illustrated in the Construc- 
tion Industry,” by Corwin D. Edwards, is a 
clear exposition of the present antitrust policy 
of the Department of Justice, which involves 
making a nation-wide survey of all price- and 
cost-raising restraints of trade affecting an en- 
tire industry, giving broad publicity to business 
practices deemed to violate the law, and prose- 
cuting violations on a nation-wide scale. 


Otto Kirchheimer’s contribution is ade 
quately described by its title, “The Historical 
and Comparative Background of the Hatch 
Law.” “As the power of the official increases,” 
says Kirchheimer, “it is all the more imperative 
in democratic countries to draw a clear distinc- 
tion between the tenure of public office and 
the pursuit of private gain,—if the official is to 
remain the executor of national policy and 
the trusted mediator between conflicting in 
terests of independent groups.’ By reference to 
specific situations both in the United States and 
abroad he indicates the difficulty of keeping 
this distinction clear. 

Probably the most useful contribution in the 
entire volume from the standpoint of imme- 
diate applicability is editor Carl Friedrich’s 
article on “Controlling Broadcasting in War- 
time.” Friedrich canvasses the various objec- 
tives and possible methods of control and makes 
pertinent suggestions for the present emer- 
gency which deserve careful consideration. 

The final essay of the yearbook is by all odds 
the most timely. It is “Administrative Planning 
for National Defense,” by Captain O. L. Nelson 
of the Department of History, Government, and 
Economics, U.S. Military Academy. Nelson's 
well-written account of the functions and 
history of defense planning agencies since 1903 
casts a revealing light on our present organiza- 
tion for national preparedness. It also indicates 
that military planners are fully aware of the 
boundary line between administrative plan- 
ning and policy determination. 

As another serial publication in the social 
sciences, it is the reviewer's opinion that Public 
Policy has amply justified its right to exist. Its 
contributions evidence more research and 
study and explore problems more extensively 
than is usually the case as regards articles 
appearing in monthly or quarterly publications 
operating in the same fields. 

But when Public Policy was launched two 
years ago, it was intended to be more than just 
another serial publication. According to the 
editors in their introduction to the 1940 vol- 
ume, the purpose of Public Policy was to break 
down the barriers which separate the various 
social disciplines and to facilitate a concerted 
attack on public policy in which the resources 
of administration, economics, history, law, 
political science, and sociology would all be 
brought into play. 
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As an effort in this direction, the present 
volume seems to the reviewer to be analogous 
to a book on building in which an architect 
contributes an article on the problems of 
planning a skyscraper; a heating engineer, an 
article on the air conditioning of factories; a 
carpenter, an article on the construction of 
small frame dwellings; and an electrician, an 
article on the wiring of theaters. Obviously a 
book of this kind would be more useful if the 
various specialists all concentrated on the prob- 
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lems of constructing an identical buildin, 

In their introduction to the 1940 volume ¢h, 
editors say: “The essays in each volume 
not ordinarily be the result of collaboration 
between contributors who address themselye 
to a single issue. We particularly did not wish 
to force any artificial unity upon the present 
work.” In the opinion of the reviewer th, 
editors might profitably reconsider this dec; 
sion. 


Wil 


CLARENCE HEER 


Why Is City Planning Ineffective? 


THE PLANNING FUNCTION IN URBAN 
University of Chicago Press, 1941 


N PRESENTING the results of an examination of 
| the planning function in urban government 
in the United States, Dr. Walker first provides 
a setting by tracing the origins of modern city 
planning and by describing its expanding 
scope. The development of interest in housing 
and in the physical structures of cities is fol- 
lowed successively through the first planning 
conferences, in which housing and planning 
started out together; then through the early 
ignoring of social considerations by the “plan- 
ning” part of the joint movement, which be- 
came concerned with civically inspired plans of 
the “city beautiful” type, with the consequent 
separate development of the housing move- 
ment; then through the sorely inadequate so- 
called “comprehensive” phase of city planning, 
which dealt with six oddly assorted and more 
or less compartmentalized subjects and which 
found its principal emphasis in superficial 
zoning and extensive public works; and finally 
up to the present growing emphasis on the 
social objectives of planning, the re-entrance 
of housing into the planning field, and the con- 
cern with the city as a place in which to live 
rather than as merely something to look at 
and to move around in. 

The first two chapters of the book are de- 
voted to this background discussion. They may 
well become a standard text on the subject. 
They constitute an exceedingly valuable ad- 
dition to the literature of planning. 

Together with them should stand much of 
the third chapter, which covers the develop- 


GOVERNMENT, by Ropert A. WALKER. 
. Pp. xviii, 376. $3.00. 


ment of the law relating to planning. The c& 
velopment of the statutory and case law of 
zoning is outlined with excellent insight, look 
ing ever toward the recognition of zoning as 
an instrument of planning. The other legal 
instrumentalities of planning, such as subdi 
vision control and the use of building lines to 
protect future streets or future street widening 
are dealt with in a somewhat fragmentary man 
ner. Limitations of time and space evident) 
precluded a fuller exploration of these subjects 
as not being directly along the main line of in 
quiry of the study. Certainly the law of zoning 
has had the most important development; th 
masterly treatment of this subject may be the 
reason why the reader regrets the lack of 
similarly adequate treatment of the others. 
The book performs the timely and useful 
function of examining where we stand after a 
quarter of a century of wide recognition ol 
official city planning in the United States. The 
examination is timely because the slowing rate 
of population growth of cities is removing the 
cause of the psychology of expansion (and, to 
some extent, of urban land speculation) which 
for many years furnished much of the impetus 
for city planning. A change in emphasis in 
planning calls for an evaluation of procedures 
which heretofore have been acceptable. The 
examination is doubly useful for the reason 
that it has net been made before. Books cover- 
ing the theory, the techniques, the history and 


the legal aspects of planning, and various of 


its elements are available, if not in profusion, 
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least to the extent of constituting an excel 

jent array of valuable material. But no one has 
eretofore undertaken to discover how city 
planning actually has been working out in 
practice throughout the country. Dr. Walker 
has done this for thirty-seven cities (including 
one heavily urbanized county)—and he has 
jone it admirably. 

The book presents case studies of planning 
ina number of these cities. “Planning in evolu- 
ion” in Chicago is discussed in detail and at 
iength because of the unique status of that 
city in the annals of city planning. The mag- 
sificently conceived 1909 Plan of Chicago was 
the basis for many years of energetic activity 
and substantial accomplishment and served as 
a pattern for much American city planning. 
Planning interest in Chicago gr radually died 
out (while large areas of the city were decaying 
under the very mantle of the city plan), but 
has recently been revived in the form of a re- 
vitalized city planning department. The whole 
wcle is authoritatively treated. There are 
shorter presentations of case studies of plan- 
ning in five other cities, none identified, tol- 
lowed by a discussion of the operations of the 
Los Angeles County Regional Planning Com- 
mission, undoubtedly the most broadly effec- 
tive planning agency in the country, and one 
of the two best financed. The other, the New 
York City Planning Department, is discussed 
as to its organization and staff. These case 
studies make interesting reading and provide 
valuable information as to the actual opera- 
tions of planning departments in represeta- 
tive large cities. 

The thirty-seven cities covered by the study 
are scattered throughout the country; chey 
include eight of the ten largest cities and ex- 
tend down the population scale to three or 
four of less than one hundred thousand. The 
smallest is about forty thousand. It is unfor- 
tunate that there was not a representation of 
smaller cities in the study: of the more than 
sixteen thousand municipalities in the country 
(not including any of the more than twenty- 
two thousand town and township governments 
found in New England and seventeen other 
states) only one hundred seven are in the pop- 
ulation class of above fifty thousand and only 
ninety-two above 100,000. None of the thou- 
sands of other municipalities may appear large 
in urban population totals, but each one does 


consist of a unit of urban government respon 
sible for its own internal planning. 

Whatever shortcomings the results of the 
study may have because of lack of representa- 
tion of smaller cities, these do not materially 
affect the findings as to the effectiveness of the 
urban planning function in operation through- 
out the country. Extensive contacts with smaller 
cities on the part of the field service of the 
American Society of Planning Officials confirm 
the general applicability of Dr. Walker's re- 
strained conclusion that “urban planning 
agencies have in practice fallen far short of 
their potential usefulness.’ The shortcomings 
in the study appear in the attempt to assign 
causes and to prescribe remedies. Here the 
large city viewpoint predominates, This is il- 
lustrated in the recommendation that the staff 
of a planning agency should consist of an ad- 
ministrative head, a technical “planner,” and 
a complement of other technically qualified 
persons, so as to constitute a “balanced” group. 
These recommendations are excellent—for a 
relatively few large cities. Thousands of other 
cities could find no guidance in them. There 
must be alternatives, but none is offered. Refer- 
ence in the author's introduction to the fact 
that the study was almost entirely confined to 
large cities does not excuse the ignoring of 
small cities. The title of the book is “The 
Planning Function in Urban Government.” 
It is not quibbling to say that “urban govern- 
ment” includes small cities as well as large, 
and that the limited scope of the study should 
have been clearly indicated in the title. 

The foregoing criticism (it is probably in 
part disappointment at being deprived of a 
comparable study of planning administration 
in small cities) does not detract from the ex- 
tremely valuable work which Dr. Walker has 
done in his searching examination of the 
operating procedures of planning agencies, of 
the attitudes of other public officials toward 
the planning agency, and of the effectiveness 
of the generally prevalent unpaid citizen plan- 
ning commission. The examination was no 
swivel-chair exercise; it was done by painstak- 
ing personal investigation. And Dr. Walker 
leaves no basis for rationalizing with respect 
to his findings that “Intermittent contract 
planning cannot adequately meet modern 
planning problems,” and that “The independ- 
ent, unpaid, citizen planning commission is not 
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satisfactorily executing the planning function 
at the present time.” 

The indictment is direct—and it is justified. 
The remedy is not so simple. Dr. Walker sug- 
gests that the planning agency should be at- 
tached to the executive for the performance 
of staff functions, and that, if the planning 
commission be retained at all, it should be 
made advisory to the administrative head of 
the planning department. With the statement 
that the planning agency performs “staff” 
rather than “line” functions there must be full 
agreement. The planning agency is not an 
operating or executing agency, except insofar 
as its administrative functions in subdivision 
control and possibly in certain actions under a 
zoning ordinance may be said to be “operat- 
ing” in nature. Likewise, the functions of the 
planning agency as an administrative aid are 
clearly pertinent to the executive and can be 
exercised effectively only if the planning 
agency in that portion of its work is made a part 
of the staff of the executive. 

The difficulty arises when consideration is 
given to a broader concept of the planning 
function than merely regarding it as a manage- 
ment aid. Dr. Walker's discussion of the nature 
of the planning function seems confused. The 
first part of the chapter under that heading and 
much of the chapter on planning as an ad- 
ministrative function appear almost as if they 
had been added as an afterthought to give 
further support to a conclusion that existing 
forms of planning organization should be re- 
vised. Both the chapters excellently outline 
various specific activities which should be un- 
dertaken by the planning agency. Especially 
valuable is the discussion of its research func- 
tion. But in such statements as that “the re- 
sponsibility for the coordinated planning of all 
aspects of municipal government” should be 
placed in the planning agency, the expanding 
scope of planning is expanded clean out of the 
proper field of the planning agency, and the 
vital and dynamic planning function is diluted 
until it becomes watered down to a manage- 
ment activity in the current operations of city 
government. One suspects that Dr. Walker 
probably does not intend to advocate what 
such a statement, and reiterations of the same 
idea through these two chapters, must be taken 
to mean. When he gets away from a rather 
academic exposition of public administration 
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theory, he indicates a good understanding 
the proper functions of city planning. 

The difficulty may be that the discussion j, 
gins with the science of public administration 
rather than with the science of planning, |, 
cannot be too often emphasized that the Opera. 
tions of city planning should be an integra] 
part of the aggregate operations of the aq, 
ministration of the city government. But thi 
is a far different thing from identifying ci, 
planning with the administrative and the map 
agerial planning which are a part of the wor| 
of the executive. True, Dr. Walker would » 
tain all the physical planning activities of t}y 
planning agency. But, while he regards they 
as “an essential part of society's effort to in 
prove urban living conditions,” the emphasis 
seems to be on making physical planning , 
means for improving the efficiency of curren 
public administration. Certainly it can in 
prove current administration immeasurably 
and it can prevent much needless expenditure 
of public funds. But these are the by-producis 
not the main objectives. What should be mean, 
by the term, city planning, can richly serve cur 
rent administrative operations, but it is noi 
solely a tool of public administration. Rather 
some of the procedures of public administra 
tion should be regarded as tools by which to 
make planning effective. 

A city plan—call it “master plan” or “gen. 
eral plan” or “guiding plan” or whatnot—is far 
more than a collection of data or of conclusions 
drawn from analyses of data. Whatever its im 
mediate application, it is primarily a set of 
objectives and a pattern for the future com. 
munity. Cities are always undergoing change 
fancifully looked at in motion pictures con 
sisting of a series of exposures at long intervals, 
they can almost be said to be fluid. The city 
plan is a guide for the forces of change, de- 
velopment, and redevelopment. It can never 
be static; it can probably never be considered 
completed; but it must be positive and definite. 
It must be far more than merely “a working in 
strument of the planning agency,” as Dr 
Walker designates it, warning against giving 
it much publicity or a very definite official 
status lest somebody take it too seriously! 
While actual control of development is no‘ 
effected directly by the master plan but by vari- 
ous legal actions and administrative pro- 
cedures based on it, the master plan must be 
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yh more than an expression of the current 
pinion of the planning agency. 

‘From the viewpoint inherent in this concept 
there may well be serious question as to 
whether the planning function can be exclu- 
ively appurtenant to the executive. Again, as 
an aid in over-all administration and in cur- 
rent management, planning is a staff function 
{ the executive, and Dr. Walker proves him- 
gif well qualified in his discussion of the ad- 
ginistrative relationships of the planning 
wency. But the planning which seeks to de- 
ermine the future form and character of the 
community cannot be considered as being in- 
cidental to either the executive or the legisla- 
ive branch of government. Perhaps, as Dr. 
Rexford G. Tugwell suggests, it is a fourth 
power of government, coordinate with the 
raditional three. 

We certainly have not yet found a means 
whereby the plans for such planning can satis- 
factorily be formulated. Whatever the method, 
they must somehow be wrought from the intel- 
ligence of the people themselves. C. B. Whitnall 
would find their impulse in the intuitive seek- 
ing of the people for social satisfaction. Robert 
Sessions proposes the association of the people 
themselves in the planning process. This is 
actually being tried out in the county land 
planning activities of the joint program of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics and the 
land-grant colleges. 

One thing is certain: the means cannot be 
found in the operations of wide-eyed planning 

commissions sitting at the feet of high-powered, 
high-priced high priests of planning—the fast 
dwindling fraternity of circulating consultants. 
\s Dr. Walker well points out, the contribu- 
tions of consultants to the planning movement 
have been monumental, and there continues 
to be need for their services; but unless con- 
sulting services are incidental to the opera- 
tions of well-established planning agencies, 
integrated with the structure of public admin- 
istration, their products are at least useless, and 
may be deadly to effective planning results. 


Neither is the way to effective results to be 
found in the activities of aimless planning com 
missions, with their programs of activities un 
planned, serving as errand boys for the operat- 
ing departments of city government or as con 
venient means for cooling off hot items on the 
agenda of the city council. 

It is not enough that Dr. Walker's proposals 
for a changed status of the planning agency 
may produce far better results than has the 
present system (again, these proposals are ap- 
plicable only to larger cities); it is important 
that the larger, more profound purpose of plan 
ning be not lost in merely achieving improve- 
ments in the efhciency of current municipal 
administration, And possibly the fault with 
the present system does not lie alone in the 
status of the planning agency, or in the lack of 
comprehension of the planning process on the 
part of citizen commissioners. At least it can 
be said that the exceptionally effective program 
of the Los Angeles County Regional Planning 
Commission has developed within the tradi- 
tional planning commission framework. So has 
the excellent program of the Cincinnati City 
Planning Commission. Possibly much of the 
fault lies in the failure to recognize the impor- 
tance of formulated programs of activity for 
planning commissions. Perhaps the techniques 
of planning have too long been locked up in a 
book on the pulpit. And maybe some of the 
causes lie still deeper, in traditional habits of 
thought. Some means must be found to bring 
planning to the same acceptance in effective 
operation that attends the performance of the 
longer established functions of municipal ad- 
ministration. This review is no place to under- 
take a discussion of various other means which 
may contribute to that end. 

It does not detract from the value of Dr. 
Walker's study to say that he has not found all 
the answers with respect to the striking inef- 
fectiveness of city planning in practice in the 
United States. He has issued a compelling chal- 
lenge and has helped point the way forward. 
Hucu R. Pomeroy 
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Local Governmental Units and Areas 


Units oF Loca GOVERNMENT IN Texas. Bureau of Municipal Research, 
University of Texas. University of Texas Press, 1941. Pp. 221. 


Units OF GOVERNMENT IN MICHIGAN. Bureau of Government, University of 
Michigan. Michigan Pamphlets No. 11. University of Michigan Press, 


1941. Pp. 43. $0.10. 


HE administrator, as well as the student 
Tor local government and public administra- 
tion, has a continuing interest in the areas over 
which public services are rendered and in the 
sizes and the numbers of the governmental 
units that provide them. Even in the days of 
Aristotle there were reasoned ideas as to the 
proper size of the city-state. In the United States 
this interest has been especially keen in recent 
decades, and it is no longer necessary to demon- 
strate the closeness of the connection between 
political geography and administrative organi- 
zation and methods. Administrative geography, 
or the study of administrative areas and their 
relations, is an accepted phase of the study of 
public administration. 

The field of study divides itself roughly into 
two parts. When agencies of the national 
government or of the larger states undertake 
the division of their areas into suitable districts 
for better administration, they have in mind 
primarily the amounts and types of service to 
be provided in different areas and the problems 
of effective central supervision and audit. The 
national government, for example, with 85, per 
cent or over 850,000 of its civilian officers and 
employees located outside the District of Co- 
lumbia, has an especially difficult task of dis- 
tricting and supervision. The districts that it 
creates are ordinarily mere administrative areas 
for the purposes of the central government in 
its attempt to extend its services to the entire 
people. The officers and employees in such 
districts are responsible directly to the central 
government, and no matter how much decon- 
centration of authority there may be, the dis- 
tricts do not develop a political and corporate 
life and will of their own. 

In these respects the areas of local govern- 
ment present a different aspect. These areas are 
important, also, not only because of the great 
administrative, social, and fiscal importance of 
local government services but also because of 
the close connection between the vigor and 


virility of local government and the presery, 
tion of American democracy. But here the prob 
lem is not one of mere districts created for ad 
ministrative convenience. In most cases th; 
local units are governments under local p< ypular 
control. They have corporate status, corporate 
wills, a political life of their own, and loc 
prides, prejudices, and rivalries. They hay 
some degree of autonomy in managing thei; 
affairs, they elect or appoint their own per 
sonnel, and they are expected to raise locally a 
large part or all of their revenues, At the sam 
time many of the services they render are of 
deep concern to the entire state if not to th 
whole nation, and some degree of uniformity o/ 
service at a minimum standard of excellence is 
required. 

Consequently the study of the areas of local 
units of government is not simply an exercis 
in testing the adequacy of an area for the per 
formance of a single administrative function 
but a complex investigation in which social 
economic, political, historical, and administra 
tive factors must be weighed and balanced on 
against another. As the most effective local gov 
ernments in an all-round sense are probab)) 
found where the area and the population ar 
most nearly a complete community, the factor 
of administrative efficiency, or the capacity to 
support locally a given service or services, can 
not always be the sovereign determinant of the 
sufficiency of a unit of local government. It is 
fitting, therefore, that students of local govern 
ment and administration should pay in 
creasingly close attention to the areal units 
with which they deal. The publication in 1934 
of The Units of Government in the United 
States, now in process of revision, synchronized 
with or preceded a number of comprehensive 
studies of local government in such states as 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Illinois. Now comes the publication of two 
additional state reports on local governmental! 
units. 
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the Texas study is a handsome large quarto 
volume, one-third devoted to textual descrip 
“jon, and two-thirds to maps and lists of all 
ical government areas throughout the state. 
Only the Illinois Atlas of Taxing Units rivals 
chis Texas volume in the completeness of the 
information presented about the location and 
houndaries of the local governmental units in 
the state. In some sixty pages of explanatory 
vext the various types of units are separately 
described with respect to their history, organi- 
zation, powers, and present functions. A con- 
duding chapter on “Redesigning the State- 
Local Pattern” treats briefly of the inadequacy 
of existing counties and school districts and of 
the tendency toward state centralization of 
functions. 

The much shorter Michigan study is at the 
same time more analytical. In addition to de- 
s«ribing briefly the various types of local units, 
it shows the trend toward decreased numbers 
since 1920, the increasing average population 
of units, and the difference between mining, 
forest, agricultural, and urban areas with re- 
spect to numbers of governmental units. A few 
organization charts, typical county maps, and 
brief tables help to present the situation clearly 
and concisely. In conclusion there is a very 


thoughtlul brief discussion of the deficiencies 
of the areas of the existing counties, townships, 
school districts, villages, and cities, and of the 
possibilities of improvement through the en 
largement of areas and the reduction of num 
bers of units. The theme is the improvement of 
local government rather than resignation to 
centralization of functions in the state govern 
ment. 

Within the limits of their objectives, both 
these studies make worthy additions to knowl- 
edge. To add that a comprehensive and defini 
tive study of local units has not yet appeared 
for any American state is not to detract from 
the praise due to the authors of the Texas and 
Michigan studies. The broad outlines of the 
situation, and certain correctives for the major 
deficiencies of local units, can be presented 
without the detailed description and _ the 
quantitative-qualitative analysis needed for a 
definitive study. That such a study has yet to be 
made is a standing challenge to American social 
scientists—to geographers, sociologists, econ- 
omists, historians, psychologists, jurists, and 
students of local government and administra- 
tion, all of whom must participate to make 
such a study complete. 

WILLIAM ANDERSON 








Contemporary Topics 





New Defense Agencies Set Up; 
State and Local Aid Enlisted 


IVE new agencies have been set up within 
Fine Office for Emergency Management and 
extensive efforts have been made to put the 
agencies of production and of civilian defense 
more closely in touch with industry and with 
local government since Public Administration 
Review summarized administrative develop- 
meats in national defense in its Spring num- 
ber. 

The Office of Price Administration and Civil- 
ian Supply was created April 11 by executive 
order to discharge the functions of the price 
stabilization and the consumer divisions of the 
National Defense Advisory Commission. Leon 
Henderson was appointed Administrator of 
the office, and Miss Harriet Elliott, Assistant 
Administrator. Mr. Henderson was formerly 
price stabilization commissioner of the Na- 
tional Defense Advisory Commission, and Miss 
Elliott was its consumer protection commis- 
sioner. 

The Division of Defense Aid Reports and 
the Office of Export Control were set up in 
the O.E.M. during May, and the resignation 
of the Defense Commissioner for Agriculture 
was followed by the transfer of his functions 
to the Department of Agriculture, which was 
directed by the President to set up an Office 
for Agricultural Defense Relations. 

The President set up on June 28 the Office 
of Scientific Research and Development un- 
der Dr. Vannevar Bush and on July 11 named 
William J. Donovan as Coordinator of De- 
fense Information. 

In addition to the centralized administrative 
and informational services provided earlier, 
Wayne Coy, liaison officer for Emergency Man- 
agement, announced early in June that he had 
set up a legal service in the O.E.M. to serve as a 
clearing point for legislation dealing with de- 
fense problems whether originating with fed- 
eral departments or elsewhere. 

Office of Civilian Defense. The new agency 
with the greatest impact on the work of state 
and local officials is the Office of Civilian De- 
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fense, created in the O.E.M. by executive o, 
der on May 20. Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia 
New York was appointed Director of the 0 
fice, which took over the function of the Diy; 
sion of State and Local Cooperation. 

Mayor LaGuardia, according to the exec, 
tive order, is to be advised and assisted in ¢h, 
formulation of civil defense programs by 
Board for Civil Protection, including repr 
sentatives of the War and Navy Departments 
the Federal Security Agency, the Departmen 
of Justice, the American Municipal Associa 
tion, the Council of State Governments, and 
the United States Conference of Mayors. M 
LaGuardia, after a meeting of the Board fo; 
Civilian Protection on July 10, ordered th 
establishment of nine regional civilian defen 
areas coterminous with the nine War Depar 
ment corps areas and of a regional office of 
civilian defense within each area. He then 
informed each governor that as soon as thes 
offices were established the plan of routin 
operation would be for the Office of Civilian 
Defense to deal through its regional offices with 
the state civilian defense organizations and 
through the states to the local organizations. 

At the same time, Mr. LaGuardia ordered 
the creation, in each regional office of civilian 
defense, of a board for civilian protection. Each 
regional board will be composed of the 
regional director as chairman and representa 
tives of the same agencies which are represented 
on the national Board for Civilian Protection 
Among them will be a representative of the 
War Department corps area commander, who 
is to be permanently assigned to this duty, 
and another representative of the Army “to 
represent the air force commander charged 
with the air defense of the area.” 

A volunteer participation committee will 
advise the Office of Civilian Defense regarding 
the cooperation of unofficial organizations and 
individuals. The President has appointed a 
five-member regional volunteer participation 
committee for each civilian defense area, and 
the forty-five members of the nine regional 
committees make up the national volunteer 
participation committee. 
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A state defense council or emergency defense 
qency now exists in every state and in the Dis- 
rict of Columbia. More than two-thirds of 
the state councils were established by legisla- 
tive enactment, many of them being authorized 
by statute after their original creation by guber- 
natorial order. 

Under the auspices of the Chemical Warfare 
Service, and with the cooperation of the O.C.D., 
a series of two-weeks schools for the training of 
firemen and policemen in the technique of civil 
defense are being held at Edgewood Arsenal, 
Maryland. The states or cities employing the 
officers are expected to pay for their transporta- 
tion and their meals and room service. Five 
city and state officials were sent in mid-July to 
England to study such fields as health, police, 
and public works in the British civilian defense 
program for the Office of Civilian Defense. 

The O.C.D. and the U. S. Public Health 
Service announced on July 4 that Dr. George 
Baehr, an official in the latter agency, would 
serve as chief medical officer in the O.C.D., in 
charge of the development of plans and facili- 
ties for disaster relief in the cities. The plans 
will be drafted with the British experience in 
mind, but will be adapted to the existing or- 

ganizational pattern of the state and local gov- 
ernment of the country. The medical equip- 
ment will be standardized in conformity with 
the experience of the Army and the American 
Red Cross, and states and local communities 
will be advised to adopt standard facilities for 
disaster relief and its administration. 

At the request of the O.C.D. the Work Proj- 
ects Administration is compiling a directory 
of more than two hundred thousand national, 
state, and local organizations. The information, 
which is expected to facilitate the mobilization 
of civilian defense, will be indexed in a master 
directory in punch-card form to facilitate the 
speedy assembling of suitable organizations 
for any or all of the states when the O.C.D. 
prepares to inaugurate any activity from con- 
sumer protection to air-raid warden services. 

Community Facilities Act. While the Direc- 
tor of the O.C.D. was warning that Congress 
might be asked to appropriate funds for the 
purchase of fire equipment with which to sup- 
plement regular municipal fire apparatus in 
certain coastal cities, plans were being made 
by the Federal Works Administration for the 
expenditure of $150,000,000 under the Lan- 
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ham “community facilities” act. This statute 
provides funds for the construction of “any 
facility necessary for carrying on community 
life,”” such as schools, waterworks, sewers, and 
public sanitary and recreational facilities. The 
program, which will be operated somewhat like 
the old P.W.A. program, is limited to those 
areas or localities in which the shortage of 
public works equipment would impede na- 
tional defense activities, and where such facili 
ties could not be provided by local government 
without severe financial strain. 

A special division has been created within 
the Public Works Administration to admin 
ister the community facilities program, and 
the division has already received tentative re 
quests for assistance involving projects amount 
ing to nearly half a billion dollars. 

This division is decentralizing its work into 
eleven regional offices. 

The Federal Works Administrator, who is 
authorized to determine with the approval of 
the President the amount of assistance justified 
by each situation, will take into consideration 
the need for the project in the interest of 
national defense, the extent to which a com 
munity will be affected by defense activities, the 
extent to which the project will meet a normal 
as distinguished from an emergency need, and 
the legal and financial ability of the community 
to provide the needed facilities itself. 

Federal assistance will be given through 
grants, through a combination of loans and 
grants, and through the direct construction and 
leasing of the necessary facilities to communi 
ties by the federal government. This last 
method can be used where local debt limitation 
laws make it impossible for the local govern 
ment to undertake the project. 

Office of Production Management. A reor- 
ganization of the Office of Production Manage 
ment to permit each major industry to deal 
with a single division of O.P.M. through a 
commodity section instead of having to go in 
turn to the production, priorities, and pur- 
chases divisions was announced on June 24. 

At the same time industry advisory commit- 
tees were set up to enable the O.P.M. to dis- 
cuss the problems of a particular industry with 
a group selected by that industry to represent 
it, and a central clearinghouse for the commit- 
tees was created under the direction of Sidney 
J. Weinberg. 
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The reorganization leaves the three division 
directors in their original staff positions, but 
in addition gives each one charge of a group 
of commodity sections. 

A few weeks later the O.P.M. labor division 
announced the organization of a labor supply 
branch with twelve regional committees, to 
meet the possible long-range demand for skilled 
manpower in defense industries. At the same 
time defense labor advisory committees, simi- 
lar to the defense industry advisory commit- 
tees, were created. 

Twelve governmental units will be repre- 
sented in the new labor supply branch, which 
is under the direction of Arthur S. Flemming, 
U. S. Civil Service Commissioner. The twelve 
regional labor supply committees combine the 
same twelve agencies with labor and manage- 
ment groups in the industrial areas of the 
country. The acting chairman of each regional 
labor supply committee will be the regional 
representative of the Bureau of Employment 
Security. 

This scheme is somewhat similar to the sys- 
tem of regional defense coordinators and ad- 
visory councils under the Coordinator of 
Health, Welfare, and Related Defense Activi- 
ties. The Coordinator is also Federal Security 
Administrator and the regional defense coor- 
dinators are the regional directors of the Social 
Security Board, each of whom is assisted by an 
advisory council made up of field representa- 
tives of federal agencies participating in the 
related activities. 


Reorganization Nullified 
by Courts in Two States 


_— decisions by the Supreme Courts of 
two states have upset efforts at administra- 
tive reorganization, restoring administrative 
integration under the governor in one state 
and disrupting it in the other. 

A sweeping opinion by the Supreme Court 
of Indiana nullified the efforts of a partisan 
legislative majority to take administrative con- 
trol of the state government away from the gov- 
ernor, who had been elected by the opposing 
party. The legislation enacted early this year 
repealed the Reorganization Act of 1933, which 
gave the governor the power to appoint and 
remove state employees, and put most of the 
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state agencies into departments headed by , 
ministrative boards with the governor a »; 
nority member of each. The Supreme Coy; 
decision apparently left unsettled the questioy 
under what type of administration the stay, 
government would be conducted. Since 9, 
legislation had repealed the 1933 legislation 
which in turn had repealed the legislation yp 
der which administration had formerly bee; 
conducted. The governor is now directing th 
state departments under his constitutional ey 
ecutive power. 

The State Supreme Court decision, accor ding 
to Indianapolis newspaper reports, contained 
the following phrases: “the power to appoint 
is in the executive. . . . Creation of offices js 
a legislative function; appointment of officers 
is an executive function. The governor is in 
vested with general executive power to ap 
point. .. . The legislature did not enact th 
constitution and a legislative interpretation as 
to how the constitution is to operate is of littl 
value. . . . The opinion lends no support to 
the views that the legislature may delegat 
executive power to a board dominated by min 
isterial state officers.” 

In Louisiana, on the other hand, an int 
grated system of administration under the con 
trol of the governor, which had been installed 
by a legislative enactment and confirmed by 
a constitutional amendment in 1940, has been 
nullified by the Supreme Court of Louisiana. 

The Louisiana constitution requires the leg 
islature to designate the election at which 
amendments to the constitution are submitted 
to voters. Of the twenty-eight proposed amend 
ments submitted at the last election, only one- 
the reorganization amendment—lacked the 
election date. The Court, noting that there 
was no evidence to indicate whether the omis- 
sion was intentional or accidental, held that 
the failure of the legislature to include the date 
of submission rendered the amendment nul! 
and void. 

The Louisiana constitution also requires 
that when more than one amendment is to be 
submitted at the same election, the amend- 
ment shall “be so submitted as to enable the 
electors to vote on each amendment sepa- 
rately.” The reorganization plan included an 
administrative code and a fiscal code. Con- 
stitutional revision to implement both codes 
was included in the reorganization amendment. 
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therefore the Court ruled that two amend- 
ments were involved, one relating to adminis- 
yative organization and one to fiscal adminis- 
ration. 

The status of officers and agencies abolished 
by the amendment is still in doubt, and a 
district court decision invalidating the ad- 
ministrative code is yet to be reviewed by the 
supreme Court. 


Joint Secretary for State Boards 


gorGIA has provided itself with better serv- 
G ices and a trained staff at a lower cost by 
combining the secretarial duties of sixteen 
state examining boards into one “joint secre- 
iary's” office. Georgia, one of the few states with 
such a clearing agency, installed the system 
ten years ago to bring together and keep all 
records relating to the sixteen boards. The 
joint secretary is appointed by the secretary of 
state. 

The central office handles all applications 
for licenses for professions ranging from ac- 
countancy and architecture to veterinary sur- 
gery, schedules the time and place of examina- 
tions, issues certificates, and collects fees. 
While each board retains its identity under the 
system, the joint secretary takes care of all mat- 
ters formerly handled by the _ individual 
secretary-treasurers of the various boards. 

A complete record system of Georgia's 
twenty-five thousand professional men and 
women has been installed by the central office, 
with names listed alphabetically and by coun- 
ties to keep a complete check of those qualified 
to practice the professions. Field representa- 
tives are employed to investigate claims of law 
violations and unethical or unprofessional con- 
duct, and the office of the secretary assists local 
authorities in prosecuting unlawful practices. 
The central office also is authorized to investi- 
gate hospitals applying for permits to buy and 
dispense narcotics, and to make recommenda- 
tions on the issuance of permits. 


Residence Requirements Fewer 


HE SUSPENSION of residence requirements 
for social workers in state public welfare 
agencies has become more common during the 
last three years, and now more than thirty 
states permit *hcir agencies to select the best 
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available personnel for specialized, technical, 
and professional positions, even if resident else 
where. 

The reason for this lowering of residence 
bars, which in many states require social work 
ers to be state residents at least one vear before 
appointment, is due in part to personnel stand 
ards worked out in cooperation with the So- 
cial Security Board. Under these standards 
public welfare agencies may disregard state 
lines in their search for competent workers. 

Permission to waive residence requirements 
is implied in the merit system laws of seven 
states—Alabama, Delaware, Maryland, Ne 
braska, Oklahoma, Virginia, and Washington. 
The requirement may be waived by the direc 
tor of personnel, the merit system council, or 
other officials in twenty-four states: Arkansas, 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, Idaho, I1- 
linois, Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, Missouri, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Utah, 
Vermont, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

Of the thirty-one states with specific resi 
dence requirements, at least twenty-two re- 
quire state residence of one year. North 
Carolina waives the requirement if the appli 
cant is a former resident, while West Virginia 
requires that applicants be either born in the 
state or a resident for a year. 

Specific residence requirements in other 
states are: two years—Connecticut, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Rhode Island; three years— 
Pennsylvania; four years—Texas; five years— 
Kentucky; five of nine years preceding exam 
ination—Nevada. 

Eleven states make no specific requirements, 
but preference usually is given to legal resi- 
dents. 


Study of State and Local Debt 


LLUSTRATIVE of the widening service of the 

U.S. Bureau of the Census is a recently com- 
pleted study covering total state and local 
debt as of June go, 1940. The census study 
presents statistics for each state, every city over 
30,000 population, every county over 50,000 
population, and all the large special districts. 
Departing from customary patterns of fiscal 
reports the study, made by the Bureau's Divi- 
sion of State and Local Government, indicates 
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debt trends from 1g02 to 1940, and classifies 
debt by type of economic liability and in re- 
lation to economic income and prices. 
Federal departments and debt and report- 
ing agencies of all levels of government co- 
operated in preparing the report. The United 
States Treasury Department helped assemble 
the information, while other federal depart- 


The first tests were limited to applicants wi) 
various degrees of experience as automo), 
mechanics. Applicants accepted by the exam 
ining board will be enrolled in the Ciyiljg, 
Technical Corps and sent overseas for duty 
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ments furnished information from office rec- 
ords. More than two thousand state and local 
officials filled out schedules concerning the 
debts of their units. 


Longer Term for Governor 


B’ VIRTUE of a constitutional amendment ap- 


proved in June, Georgia has become the 


twenty-fifth state to adopt the four-year term 
for its governor. With the exception of New 
Jersey, which has a unique three-year term, the 


rest of the states have two-year terms. Georgia's 


other constitutional officers, such as state treas- 
urer, attorney general, secretary of state, and 
comptroller general, also will serve four-year 
terms under the amendment, which becomes 
effective in 1943. 


Civil Tests in Military Service 


[°° ANGELES’ civil service employees taking 
their year’s military training may preserve 
their opportunities for promotion by taking 
“long distance” examinations. The Civil Serv- 
ice Commission sends written promotional tests 
directly to the army, navy, or marine corps 
station where applicants are located, and the 
examinations are given by an officer according 
to instructions from the commission. 

The employment board of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Public Assistance recently gave 
civil service examinations to five applicants 
stationed in Cuba and Pennsylvania. 


Technicians for Britain 


HE New York Crrty Civil Service Commis- 
‘ian is cooperating with British officials in 
the selection of civilian technical and mechani- 
cal workers who have volunteered for service in 


the British Empire during the war. In the 
first of the commission's qualifying tests, twenty 
applicants appeared before a three-man board 
made up of a representative of the British Con- 
sulate General in New York and two American 
technical experts. 


HE FIRST extension of civil service to ever 
Tyurisdiction within a state—including cox, 
ties, cities, and school and special districi, 
will be completed in New York by July 
1942, under provisions of a statute enacted 
by New York’s legislature this year. 

Since the state’s sixty-one cities already hay, 
their own civil service commissions functioy 
ing under the general supervision of the stat 
the new law does not affect the cities direct}, 
The law, however, has a provision which per 
mits a city to abolish its own commission and 
come under the administration of the star 
commission. 

Each county will make its choice from among 
three types of merit system administration al 
ready operating in the state—an administra 
tive civil service commission, a county per 
sonnel officer, or administration by the Star 
Civil Service Commission. If no selection is 
made by June 1, 1942, the county automatical]) 
comes under the state commission’s jurisdic 
tion. Each county has the privilege of chang 
ing its form of civil service administration two 
years later if the system adopted proves unsatis 
factory. Merit systems already are in operation 
in eighteen counties. 

The state personnel agency retains jurisdic 
tion over the five counties within Greater New 
York City, and over rural school districts. 

The New York statute resulted from a 1939 
court decision that civil service was mandatory 
under the state’s constitution. Ohio, the onl) 
other state with a constitutional provision for 
the merit appointment of local personnel, has 
never provided funds for its enforcement. 


Neighborhood Redevelopment 


HE CLEARANCE of slums by a new combina- 
pel of private and municipal effort may be 
undertaken in New York and Illinois this yea 
under neighborhood redevelopment acts passed 
by the 1941 legislatures of the two states. 

The two state laws, the first of their kind 
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, the nation, permit municipalities in the 
yates to offer private corporations inducements 
engage in comprehensive neighborhood re 

evelopment projects, at the same time restrict- 
ng their activity by various controls to assure 
sconformity with the public interest. 

Under the Illinois act a redevelopment cor- 
wration whose project has been approved by 
4 municipal redevelopment commission and 
the local planning agency can start condemna- 
tion proceedings against minority property 
owners when 61 per cent of the building site 
area has been obtained. The New York act 
gives private corporations the power of con- 
demnation as soon as 51 per cent of the neces 
wiry property is acquired, and the corpora- 
tion has the right to obtain public land by sale 
or lease, on consent of the governing body 
concerned. 

The investment of funds by practically all 
wypes of public and private organizations or 
individuals is permitted. 

The chief difference between the Illinois and 
New York laws is that the latter grants ten 
years’ exemption from the payment of real 
property taxes in excess of those assessed against 
the property when redevelopment activities 
were undertaken. In Illinois the redevelopment 
projects will have no tax subsidy. Another 
major difference is that the Illinois law pro- 

vides for the termination of control by the 
municipal redevelopment commission as soon 
as the corporation has completed redevelop- 
ment plans, while the New York law gives the 
supervisory agency continuing general control, 
and control over dividends as long as tax privi- 
leges exist. 


Defense Transport Plans 


METROPOLITAN defense transport committee 

has been organized to prepare plans for 
handling transportation problems in an emer- 
gency in the vicinity of New York. 

The committee was organized by the states 
of New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut, 
New York City, and the New York Port Au- 
thority. The committee will first consider emer- 
gency control of primary food distribution, the 
selection of a secondary highway network, and 
regional control of motor truck routing. Later, 
transportation problems relating to the evacu- 
ation of civilian population may be considered. 
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Post-Emergency Plans 


HE NATIONAL Resources Planning Board 
Twit devote increased attention during the 
current fiscal year to planning for the period 
after the end of the emergency. The new ap- 
propriations that became available July 1 were 
segregated by Congress into a fund of $700,000 
for the regular work of the agency and $400,000 
for defense activities. The N.R.P.B. studies on 
long-range work relief policies and on trans 
portation are approaching completion and it 
is expected that reports will be released in th« 
fall. 

The Federal Works Agency has set up a new 
organization—the Public Works Reserve—to 
work with state and local governments in the 
formulation of post-defense public works pro 
grams. The programs will constitute a shelf of 
public works on which construction could be 
started immediately as part of a federal aid 
program intended to prevent a post-emergency 
depression. 

The Public Works Reserve is technically a 
Work Projects Administration project spon- 
sored by the Federal Works Agency with the 
cooperation of the National Resources Plan 
ning Board. 

A representative will probably be located in 
each state by the Public Works Reserve to 
handle local programs. 


Study of Fiscal Relations 


pre Treasury Department is taking steps to 
re-examine the problem of federal-state-local 
fiscal relations because of increasing pressure 
on common sources of federal and state rev- 
enue, according to an announcement by Secre 


tary Morgenthau. Luther Gulick, director of 
the Institute of Public Administration; Harold 
N. Groves, professor of economics at the Uni 
versity of Wisconsin; and Clarence Heer, pro- 
fessor of economics at the University of North 
Carolina, have been retained to assist in the 
study, which will consider not only present 
problems but intergovernmenta! relationships 
as they may exist in a post-war economy. 


Decentralization of Federal 
Agencies 
The general discussion of the desirability 
of moving as many federal agencies as possible 
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from Washington to other cities in order to 
relieve the congestion of office space during 
the emergency has led to at least three agencies’ 
announcing plans to move employees away 
from Washington. The Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation is expected to move to New York 
City in September, the Treasury Department 
has announced the transfer to Philadelphia of 
the Work Projects Administration accounting 
and disbursing offices and the Grazing Service 
of the Department of the Interior is preparing 
to move to Salt Lake City. 


To prevent hardship to employees who 
be brought under the merit system on Januar 
1, 1942, by the Ramspeck Act, the Presiden, 
recently issued an executive order permitting 
them to be promoted, transferred, or assigned 
to any civil service position without 
eligibility at the new year. 

Under the terms of a previous executiy, 
order, the employees brought under ¢}, 
merit system by the Ramspeck Act wer 
“frozen” in their present jobs for the last halj 
of 1941. 
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News of the Society 





ee 
pMINISTRATIVE problems of the national 

A emergency will be discussed at the third 
snnual meeting of the American Society for 
pyblic Administration which will be held at 
the Pennsylvania Hotel, New York, from 
sturday morning, December 27, to Tuesday 
soon, December go. The American Political 
«jence Association, which is again meeting 
iointly with the Society, will be in session from 
sunday evening, December 28, to Wednesday 
joon, December 31. The sessions on Sunday 
yvening, on Monday, and on Tuesday morn- 
ng will be joint sessions of the two organiza- 
nons. 

Saturday morning and Sunday morning will 

e taken up with round table discussions. A 
general session On some subject of timely in- 
rest will be held on Saturday afternoon. The 
society's annual business meeting will follow 
this general session. 

rhe joint session on Sunday evening will dis- 

uss problems connected with the state of 
preparation for defense, the methods of financ- 
ng our defense program, and the impact of 
federal policy upon state finance. This general 
session will be followed by a joint section meet- 
ing Monday morning, with Simeon Leland as 
hairman, to discuss the financing of the war 
by England; Canadian and Australian finan- 
cial methods; and German war finance. A sec- 
ond joint section will continue this discussion 
on Tuesday morning, with Rowland Egger as 
chairman, on the subject of the impact of fed- 
eral fiscal policies on American state and local 
governments. 

Eight round tables and the luncheon meet- 
ings on Monday and Tuesday will be held in 
joint session. Harold D. Smith, president of 
the American Society for Public Administra- 
tion, and Frederic A. Ogg, president of the 
\merican Political Science Association, will 
deliver their presidential addresses at a joint 
session on Monday evening. 


New Secretary 


MacDonald Salter has been chosen secretary- 
treasurer of the Society to replace Robert M. 


Paige, who is now on the National Defense 
Savings Staff of the U.S. Treasury Department. 


Mem bership 


The membership of the Society has con- 
tinued growing steadily. The total member- 
ship, which was 1,507 on March 31, has in- 


creased to 1,725 by July 15. 


Chapter News 

In Alabama a chapter has been organized 
under the chairmanship of Roscoe C. Martin, 
director of the Bureau of Public Administra- 
tion, University of Alabama. The organizing 
committee, acting for the present in place of 
elected officers, includes Miss Loula Dunn, 
state commissioner of public welfare; I. J. 
Browder, state director of personnel; and M. 
E. Boriss, sanitary engineer for Jefferson 
County. At the first meeting of the chapter, 
which was held in Montgomery on July 1, a 
constitution was proposed and adopted. 

The Southern California (Los Angeles) 
Chapter held a meeting June g, jointly with 
the Governmental Administration Group, the 
Civic Affairs Council, and the Society for the 
Advancement of Management. 

The San Francisco Bay Area Chapter met 
on May 22 to discuss the relationship of the 
personnel office to administrative operations 
with special reference to the question of con- 
trols versus administrative demands. Those 
participating in the panel discussion were Wil- 
liam L. Henderson and Harry Albert, of the 
San Francisco Civil Service Commission; Philip 
Berger, secretary and chief examiner of Ala- 
meda County; Charles Lohmeyer, executive sec- 
retary of the city of Alameda; Lowell Fletcher 
of the State Personnel Board; and Charles 
P. Emory, chief of the Personnel Division of 
the Soil Conservation Service. At this meeting, 
the resignation of Ray C. Wakefield as vice 
president was accepted, and Chester C. Fisk, 
city manager of Berkeley, was moved from the 
council to the vice-presidency. Dr. Baldwin M. 
Woods, area director of the National Resources 
Planning Board, was elected to the Council, 
and Russell Barthell of the Bureau of Public 
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Administration at the University of California 
was appointed secretary-treasurer. 

In the Denver region a conference open to 
administrators in the public service was spon- 
sored jointly by the Department of Govern- 
ment Management of the University of Denver 
and local members of the Society. This con- 
ference was held June 23-25, immediately prior 
to the annual Estes Park Conference on Gov- 
ernment Management. There were four round 
table discussions. One was devoted to the 
subject of “Government Responsibility for 
Public Welfare” and was under the direction 
of Fred K. Hoehler, executive director of the 
American Public Welfare Association. The 
topics were “The Division of Administrative 
Responsibility” and “The Distribution of Fi- 
nancial Obligation and Resources.” A second 
round table was devoted to “Government's 
Place in the Guidance of Youth” under the 
direction of Robert K. Burns, director of re- 
Research Associates. The 
topics were “The Public Schools in Voca- 
tional Guidance” and “Distribution of Re- 
sponsibility—Federal, State, and Local—for 
Vocational Guidance.” A third round table was 
devoted to “Merit and Tenure in Public Per- 
sonnel” under the direction of Emery E. Olson, 
chairman of the Los Angeles City Civil Service 
Commission and dean of the School of Govern- 
ment of the University of Southern California. 
The topics were “Reconciling the Merit System 
with Administrative Efficiency” and “Tenure 
in Public Personnel—How to Make it a Public 
Asset, Not a Liability.” The fourth round 
table in this series was devoted to “Increasing 
the Effectiveness of Financial Controls” and 
was under the direction of Earl Mosley, city 
manager of Colorado Springs. The topics were 
“The Budget as a Key to Financial Planning” 
and “Administrative Coordination Through 
the Central Finance Department.” General 
assemblies were held for the evening meetings 
at one of which Winfield D. Armentrout, acting 
president of Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion, and John Kelley Norton, professor of 
education at Columbia University discussed 
“Public Education for Constructive Citizen- 
ship.”” On the second evening Heber Harper 
and Ewan Clague discussed “The Role of the 
Welfare Services in National Defense.” 

A meeting was held during the Estes Park 
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conference to discuss the organization of , 
Denver Chapter. C. R. Bigelow, of the Denys 
Civil Service Commission, was elected ©) 
ing chairman and Ivan Asay, executive assiq 
ant to the regional director, Social Securit 
Board, Denver, was asked to continue as ac; 
secretary. 

In Hartford, Connecticut, an organi; 
committee met on May 5 to discuss the pro, 
motion of a local chapter. William E. Mos} 
discussed the purposes of the Society, Th, 
chairman of the organizing committee 
Alonzo G. Grace, state commissioner of educa 
tion. The other members of the committee ay 
Russell H. Allen, executive secretary of thy 
Hartford Housing Authority; R. L. Duh 
director of finance and budget for Hartford 
Carter W. Atkins, director of the Hartford 
Governmental Research Institute; and Clauc 
E. Taylor, acting state budget director. 

The Chicago Chapter met twice during th; 
past quarter. On April 15, Herman Finer 
reader in public administration, University of 
London, discussed “Britain Under War \\ 
ministration.” On June 6, David R. Kennicott 
administrative assistant, P.W.A., Washinetor 
discussed “Accomplishments in Local Publi 
Works with Federal Aid,” and Lawrence H 
Jacobson, deputy administrator, W. P. A., Chi 
cago, discussed “It Was Done While Leaning 
on a Shovel.” Both discussions were suppl 
mented with stereopticon views. 

In Indianapolis a meeting was arranged {oi 
May 12 by Virgil Sheppard, assistant adminis 
trator of the State Department of Public Wel 
fare. At this meeting a committee was ap 
pointed to work out pians for the organization 
of a local chapter and for meetings early this 
autumn. The speaker was Walter W. Fink 
director of the division of social welfare of th: 
Minnesota Department of Social Security, and 
a member of the council of the Society. 

An organizing committee met in Topeka 
July 2, under the chairmanship of Frederic H 
Guild, director of research, Kansas Legislativ 
Council, to discuss plans for the organization 
of a local chapter. The other members of the 
committee are E. QO. Stene, professor o! 
public administration, University of Kansas 
D. H. Roney, director of research, Kansas divi 
sion of unemployment compensation; Frank 
Long, director of the Shawnee County welfar 
board; Albert R. Wood, state accountant; and 
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fom Page, National Bank of Topeka. At this 
meeting a discussion was led by D. H. Roney 
on the subject of the impact of the defense 
program in Kansas. 

' 4 meeting was held in Lexington, Ky., 
May g, under the leadership of J. B. Shannon, 
lepartment of political science, University of 
Kentucky, and H. Clyde Reeves, state commis- 
joner of revenue. At this meeting Arthur S. 
jandrey, T.V.A. director of personnel, was the 
speaker. 

The Boston Chapter of the Society held a 
meeting May 27 at which Alfred C. Oppler, 
resident consultant, Harvard Graduate School 
{ Public Administration, presented an in- 
formative talk on “German Civil Service 
Before Hitler and After.” The following 
oficers were elected to serve for the ensu- 
ing year: president: Colonel Thomas F. Sulli- 
van, chairman of the board of commissioners, 
Boston Transit Department; vice president: 
\rthur T. Lyman, state commissioner of cor- 
rection; council members: Julius E. Kellner, 
regional auditor of the Social Security Board; 
Thomas J. Greehan, deputy state director of 
personnel; Charles P. Howard, treasurer of 
Middlesex County; Dr. Edward G. Huber, as- 
sistant dean of the Harvard School of Public 
Health; and Frederick J. Adams, assistant 
professor of city planning, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. 

Mr. Finer also spoke on British wartime ad- 
ministration at a meeting of the Minnesota 
Chapter on April 28. 

The New York Metropolitan Area Chapter 
held its sixth meeting on May 28. Clifford Mc- 
Avoy, deputy commissioner, New York City 
Department of Welfare, discussed ‘“Central- 
Field Office Relationships.” A nominating com- 
mittee was appointed to present a slate of 
ofhcers to the October meeting of the chapter. 
The chairman of this committee is Wallace 
Sayre of the Municipal Civil Service Commis- 
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sion. Other members are Dr. George Palmer, 
deputy health commissioner of the City of 
New York, and David Standley, chief of opera- 
tions of the New York City W. P. A. 

In Philadelphia a meeting was held under 
the sponsorship of an organizing committee. 
The committee consists of Hardy L. Shir- 
ley, director of the Allegheny Forest Experi 
ment Station, as chairman; Raymond S. 
Short, professor of political science, Temple 
University, as secretary; and as members of the 
executive committee, Guy Bloom, executive 
director of the Philadelphia board of public 
assistance, and Robert Taber, chief probation 
officer of the Philadelphia Municipal Court. 

In Utah an organizing committee was ap 
pointed at a meeting held on May g at Salt 
Lake City. The committee consists of Wendell 
Grover, president of the Utah State Senate, as 
chairman; Charles P. Schleicher, depart- 
ment of political science, University of Utah, 
as secretary; and as members of the executive 
committee, Dilworth Walker, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; Ferrell Adams, auditor 
of Salt Lake County; Ames K. Bagley, secre 
tary of the Salt Lake City Junior Chamber of 
Commerce; and G. Homer Durham, depart- 
ment of political science, Utah State Agri- 
cultural College. 

The Washington, D. C., Chapter concluded 
its spring 1941 program with a meeting on May 
13. The principal speaker was Robert P. Pat- 
terson, Under Secretary of War, wha discussed 
“What Public Administrators Should Remem- 
ber and Forget in a Period of National Emer- 
gency.” A summary of the year’s activities was 
presented by John J. Corson, director of the 
Bureau of Old Age and Survivors Insurance of 
the Social Security Board. A review of the 
activities of the junior members was presented 
by Manlio F. DeAngelis, assistant examiner of 
the selective certification unit of the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission. 





